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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Claims of Labour: an Essayon-the Duties of 
the Employers to the Employed. 12mo, pp. 174. 
London, W. Pickering. - 

CHARACTERISED by as much sound sense as 
right feeling, this volume is well deserving of 
the close attention of all ranks of life. It en- 
forces the claims of the Employed in no ultra- 
philanthropic spirit, nor a jot farther than they 
ought to be heard. The writer affects not to 
be of the school of Anacharsis Cloots, with a 
puling sentimentality for the whole human 
race, but applies himself practically to a great, 
and, as Britain is concerned, a vitally important 
question. The labourer is worthy of his hire; 
and where unfortunately any circumstances 
may prevail to prevent the able and willing 
from earning a fair and comfortable subsis- 
tence, the rest of society, the community at 
large, owe them a complementary debt, in order 
to make up a sufficient provision; ay, and 
that debt ought to be paid in a manner most 
soothing to their minds, and uncompromising 
of their independence. Theirs is not the fault: 
itis the constitutional error of the system, of 
which they form the substratum ; and those who 
are upheld by it, and build their superstructure 
in a happier atmosphere above, are bound (for 
their own sakes, if not from better motives) to 
look wel] to the protection and safety of the 
foundations. How deeply are benefits enhanced 
by the way in which they are conferred! Sym- 
pathy, a kind word or look, a seasonable in- 
quiry, leading to a consequent relief, convert 
pence into shillings, and shillings into pounds; 
and plant gratitude and affection where, with- 
out these, the rude or thoughtless charity would 
only create revulsion and disgust. 

Such are the author’s views, and his prac- 
tical application rests on them. Hear what 
he says upon the subject of domestic servants: 

“ Of course the principles which should re- 
gulate the conduct of masters and mistresses 
towards their servants are the same as those 
which should regulate the employers of labour 
generally. But there are some peculiar cir- 
cumstances which need to be noticed in the 
application of these principl2s. That, in this 
case, the employers and the employed are 
members of one family is a circumstance which 
intensifies the relation. It is a sad thing for 





a man to pass the working part of his day 
with an exacting, unkind master: but still, if | 
the workman returns at evening to a home | 
that is his own, there is a sense of coming joy | 
and freedom which may support him through- | 
out the weary hours of labour. But think what | 
it must be to share:one’s home with one’s op- | 
pressor; to have no recurring time when one | 
1s certain to be free from those harsh words | 
and unjust censures which are almost more | 
than blows—ayy-even to those natures we are | 
apt to fancy so hardened to rebuke. Imagine 
the deadness of heart that must prevail in that 


can with difficulty estimate the force of unkind 
words upon those whose monotonous life leaves 
few opportunities of effacing any unweleome 
impression, There is nothing in which the aid 
of imagination, that handmaid of charity, may 
be more advantageously employed, than in con- 
sidering the condition of domestic servants. 
Let a man endeavour to realise it to himself, 
let him think of its narrow sphere, of its un- 
varying nature, and he will be careful not to 


throw in, unnecessarily, the trouble even of a’ 


single harsh word, which may make so large a 
disturbance in the shallow current of a domes- 
tic’s hopes and joys. How often, on the con- 
trary, do you find that masters seem to have 
no apprehension of the feelings of those under 
them, no idea of any duties on their side be- 
yond ‘cash payment,’ whereas the good old 
patriarchal feeling towards your household is 
one which the mere introduction of money 
wages has not by any means superseded, and 
which cannot, in fact, be superseded. You 
would bear with lenity from a child many 
things, four which, in a servant, you can find 
nothing but the harshest names. Yet how often 
are these poor uneducated creatures little bet- 
ter than children! You talk, too, of ingrati- 
tude from them, when, if you reflected a little, 
you would see that they do not understand 
your benefits. It is hard enough sometimes 
to make benefits sink into men’s hearts, even 
when your good offices are illustrated by much 
kindness of words and manner; but to expect 
that servants should at once appreciate your 
care for them is surely most unreasonable, 
especially if it is not accompanied by a mani- 
fest regard and sympathy.” 

On the wider expanse of social government 
the same tone of wisdom prevails. 

“In all your projects for the good of others, 
beware lest your benevolence should have too 
much of a spirit of interference. Consider 
what it is you want te produce. Not an out- 
ward, passive conformity to your wishes, but 
something vital which shall generate the feel- 
ings and habits you long to see manifested. 
You can clip a tree into any form you please, 
but if you wish it to bear fruit when it has been 
barren, you must attend to what is beneath the 
surface, you must feed the roots. You must 
furnish it with that nutriment, you must supply 
it with those opportunities of sunshine, which 
will enable it to use its own energies. See 
how the general course of the world is governed. 
How slowly are those great improvements ma- 


tured which our impatient nature might expect | i 
| opportunity for display. Yet the slightest in- 


to have been effected ata single stroke! What 
tyrannies have been under the sun, things which 
we can hardly read of without longing for some 
direct divine interference to have taken place! 
Indeed, if other testimony were wanting, the 
cruelties permitted on earth present an awful 
idea of the general freedom of action entrusted 


to mankind. And can you think that it is left , 
for you to drill men suddenly into your notions, | 
poor wretch who never hears the sweet words |0,to produce moral ends by mere mechanical | 





| well confound the grown-up bystander. 


of your plans. There is a noble passage in the 
history of the first great Douglas, the ‘ good 
Lord James,’ who, just before the battle of 
Bannockburn, seeing Randolph, his rival in 
arms, with a small body of men, contending 
against a much superior English force, rushed 
tohis aid. ‘The little body of Randolph,’ says 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘was seen emerging like a 
rock in the waves, from which the English ca- 
valry were retreating on every side with broken 
ranks, like a repelled tide. ‘ Hold and halt!’ 
said the Douglas to his followers; ‘ we are 
come too late to aid them; let-us not lessen 
the victory they have won by affecting to claim 
a share in it.’’ It is the self-denying nature 
of this chivalrous deed that I would apply to 
far other circumstances. ‘The interfering spirit 
which I deprecate, would come, not to consum- 
mate the victory, but to hinder it. For similar 
reasons I would have you take care that you 
do not adopt mere rules, and seek to impress 
them rigidly upon others, as if they were gene- 
ral principles which must at once be suitable 
to all mankind. Do not imagine that your in- 
dividual threads of experience form a woven 
garment of prudence capable of fitting with 
exactness any member of the whole human 
family. ° ° ° 

‘¢ It is a duty not to allow yourself to think 
of any living man, still less to treat him, as if 
your hopes of his amendment were utterly dead 
and gone. 

“ You must not be much surprised at the 
ingratitude of those to whom you have given 
nothing but money. 

“Once give your mind to suspicion, and 
there will be sure to be food enough for it. 
In the stillest night the air is filled with sounds 
for the wakeful ear that is resolved to listen. * * 

“In commenting on any error of an agent 
or dependant, beware of making your own 
vexation, and not the real offence, the measure 
of your blame. This is a most frequent source 
of injustice, and one, moreover, which tends to 
prevent any thing like consistent training.’’ 

On education and labour in factories the 
observations are equally just. For example: 

“There is one maxim which those who su- 
perintend schools should ponder well; and that 
is, that the best things to be learnt are those 
which the children cannot be examined upon. 
One cannot but fear that the masters will be 
apt to think school-proficiency all in all; and 
that the founders and supporters of schools 
will, occasionally, be tempted by vanity to take 
most interest in those things which give most 


feriority of moral tone in a school would be ill 
compensated for by an expertness, almost mar- 
vellous, in dealing with figures; or a know- 
ledge of names, things, and places, which may 
That 
school would in reality be the one to be proud 
of, where order was thoroughly maintained with 
the least admixture of fear; where you would 
have most chance of meeting with truthful re- 


of praise or of encouragement. Many+masters| means? You will avoid much of this foolish | plies from the children in a matter where such 
of families, men living in the rapid curvengof | spirit if you are really unselfish in your pur- | replies would criminate themselves; and where 
the world, who are subject to a variety of im-| poses; if, in dealing with those whom you would | you would find the most kindly feeling to each 


pressions which, in their busy minds, are made | 
and effaced even in the course of a single day, | 


benefit, you refer your operations to them as 


other prevalent throughout. 


Yet these are 


the centre, and not to yourself and the success | things not to be seen on show-days, that can- 
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not be got up for exhibition, that require un- | ployer of labour might exert himself in many | rewarding good behaviour. Such cottages would 
wearied supervision on the part of masters and | ways to encourage healthful and instructive | be eagerly sought after by the men, and might 


benefactors, that will never be attempted but 
by those who, themselves, feel deeply the supe- 


teachers will see how the kindness of children | 
to each other may be encouraged. They will 
take more notice of a good-natured thing than 
aclever one. They will shew how much, even 
in the minutest trifles, truth and fortitude weigh 
with them. They will be careful not to stimu- 
late an unwholesome cravittg for praise in their 
pupils. They will look not only to the thing 
done, but also to the mode and spirit of doing 
it. That this spirit and mode may be the 
means of generating and guiding future en- 
deavour will be a main object with such in- 
structors. The dignity of labour, the inde- 
pendence of thrift, the greatness of content- 
ment, will be themes dwelt upon by them, in 
their loving foresight for the future welfare of 
the infant labourers entrusted to their care. 
To endear holy things to these little ones would 
delight such teachers far more than to instil the 
utmost proficiency in any critical or historical 
knowledge of the sacred writings. Not that 
the two things are in the least degree incom- 
patible. Far from it, indeed! All I mean to 
insist on is, that such teachers will perceive 
what are the great objects of culture; and how 
subservient even the best knowledge is to the 
apprehension of duty. They will see, too, more 
clearly the necessity of bearing in mind the pre- 
eminence of moral and religious culture, when 
they reflect that many of their pupils come from 
places which cannot be called homes, where 
scarcely any thing like parental love sustains or 
informs them, and where, perhaps, confusion, 
discontent, and domestic turbulence prevail.” 
And, further on, relaxation and pastimes 
even for carrying on moral culture, as well as 
for cultivating physical health and strength, 
are judiciously and eloquently d ded : 
“Those games should not be overlooked 
which are of a manly kind, and likely to be 
continued in after-life. This brings us natur- 
ally to think of the playgrounds for children of 
a larger growth. Hitherto there has been a 
sad deficiency in this matter in our wmanufac- 
turing towns, and almost everywhere else. Can 
any thing be more lamentable to contemplate 
than a dull, grim, and vicious population, whose 
only amusement is sensuality? Yet, what can 
we expect, if we provide no means whatever of 
recreation; if we never share our own plea- 
sures with our poorer brethren; and if the 
public buildings which invite them in their 
brief hours of leisure are chiefly gin-palaces? 
As for our cathedrals and great churches, we 
mostly have them well locked up, for fear any 
one should steal in and say a prayer, or con- 
template a noble work of art, without paying 
for it; and we shut people up by thousands in 
dense towns with no outlets to the country but 
those which are guarded on each side by dusty 
hedges. Now an open space near a town is 
one of nature’s churches; aygd it is an impera- 
tive duty to provide such things. Nor, indeed, 
should we stop at giving breathing-places to 
crowded multitudes in great towns. To pro- 
vide cheap locomotion, as a means of social 
improvement, should be ever in the minds of 
legislators and other influential persons. Blun- 
ders in legislating about railroads, and absurd 
expenditure in making them, are a far greater 
public detriment than they may seem at first 
sight. Again, without interfering too much, 
or attempting to force a ‘ Book of Sports’ upon 
the people, who, in that case, would be reso- 
lutely dull and lugubrious, the benevolent em- | 








amusements amongst his men. : 
prizes for athletic excellence or skill. He might 


He might give | be given, in preference, to those of good cha- 


. *3: ret * = { 
riority of moral excellence to all else. Such | aid in establishing zoological gardens, or music- | 


racter.”” 
For much more excellent matter, we beg to 


mectings, or exhibitions of pictures, or me- ' recommend this book to our readers and the 
chanics’ institutes. These are things in which | public at large.* 


some of the great employers of labour have | 
Let him re- | 


already set him the example. 
member how much his workpeople are de- 
prived of by being almost confined to one 
spot; and let him be the more anxious to en- 
large their minds by inducing them to take 
interest in any thing which may prevent the 
‘ignorant present,’ and its low cares, from ab- 
sorbing all their attention. He has very likely 
some pursuit, or some art, in which he takes 
especial pleasure himself, and which gives to 


his leisure, perhaps, its greatest charm: he | 
may be sure that there are many of his people | 


who could be made to share in some degree 
that pleasure, or pursuit, with him. It is a 
large, a sure, and certainly a most pleasurable 
beneficence, to provide for the poor such op- 
portunities of recreation, or means of amuse- 
ment, as I have mentioned above. Neither 
can it be set down as at all a trifling matter. 
Depend upon it, that man has not made any 
great progress in humanity who does not care 
for the leisure hours and amusements of his 
fellow-men.” 

And, above all, we cordially join with the 
author in earnestly recommending the allot- 
ment-system, and we agree with him in believ- 
ing that it will be more beneficial in manufac- 
turing than in agricultural districts. Over them 
may it be speedily and largely extended! For 
‘it would form an additional means of sup- 


| port—it would tend to endear home to the 


working man—it would provide a pleasing 
change of employment for him in good times 
—it would render him not so listless when out 
of work —and it would give him knowledge, 
an additional topic of conversation, and an 
interest in various things which he might 
never, otherwise, have felt the least concern 
for. Moreover, it amuses and occupies the 
little ones in a family; and it leaves less 
temptation for parents to employ children too 
early in factories or workshops, when they can 
find something else for them to do which may 
be profitable. In this respect, indeed, any 
improvement in domestic comfort, or any ad- 
ditional domestic pursuit, is likely to be bene- 
ficial, as it enlarges the sphere of household 
duties, and creates more reasons for the wife 
and children being left at home. Again, as 
there is hard labour to be done in a garden, 
this allotment-system might occasionally pre- 
vent the sense of an almost unnatural depen- 
dence being so much exhibited, or felt, when 
the children are employed in some factory, and 
the grown-up people are not. ‘This is one of 
the greatest evils that at present attend the 
state of manufactures. Some of the advantages 
which I have reckoned above, as likely to 
be connected with the allotment-system, are 
trifling things; but small impulses, all tending 
one way, may lead to great results. The main 
objection which, I suppose, will be taken is, 
that to make allotments in crowded districts is 
scarcely practicable. Some beginning, however, 
has been made at a place so crowded as Leeds; 
and at any rate, in any future building arrange- 
ments, room might be left for allotments of 
land, which would also secure many advantages 
with respect to the sanitary condition of the 
people. It may be remarked, too, that any 
manufacturer, who possessed cottages with al- 
lotments to them, would have an easy mode of 





POETRY. 

Tuat this is not the age of poetry and ingagi- 
_nation is asserted on all hands, and we should 
think with no small degree of truth, though the 
general mislike may rather apply to the vast 
mass of imitation and mediocrity, than to ori- 
ginality and the true ore where it exists. But 
if we were to judge by the number of volumes 
that are published, some of them sumptuous, 
many exceedingly neat and ornamental, a por- 
tion of huge dimensions (out-epicking epics), 
and thousands of less ambitious-looking efforts 
besides, we should believe that there never was 
an age of poetry and imagination so prolific as 
our own. 

To the shame, or the credit, of the Literary 
Gazetie be it spoken, that periodical, so long 
the hot-bed and nurse of poetic genius, has of 
late been almost wtilitarianised ; and has for- 
saken much of the dutiful service of the Nine. 
What shall we say in our defence? Truly the 
affluence of the Muses hath not been altogether 
so rich as of yore; and there has been more of 
common metal than we could wish. We can- 
not, with a relish, descend from gold to copper; 
and perhaps this feeling may have caused a 
neglect of some not unworthy silver. We must 
look about us, now that the bustle’ of the sea- 
son is over, and we have a few weeks to spare, 
with only archwology and science.+ 

Jocelyn. By Alphonse de Lamartine. Trans- 
lated by R. Anstruther. 8vo, pp. 349. Lon- 
don, Bowdery and Kerby; Edinburgh, Black- 
wood.— Published with an honourable list of 
subscribers, this handsome volume bears testi- 
mony to a love of poesy; but we canoot, in the 
first place, express a very profound admiration 
of the original, nor, in the second, can we think 
it susceptible of a translation which would be 
half so good, There are, nevertheless, some 
beautiful descriptive passages ; and the duties 
of a Christian pastor are eloquently and feel- 
ingly enforced. The argument in views belongs 
to the French church. 

The Wars of Jehovah, in Heaven, Earth, and 
Hell: in Nine Books. By Thomas Hawkins. 
; Large 8vo, pp. 486. London, F. Baisler.— 
| Splendidly got up, with eleven highly finished 
engravings by John Martin, and dedicated to 
her Majesty, this is the production of a deter- 
mined author. Already has he published a 
“Centenary of Sonnets,” “The Lost Angels,” 
| a long poem, and “ The Book of the Great Sea 
| Dragons,” an imperial geological folio; and he 
announces the History of his Life to his pre- 
sent age of thirty-three, three tragedies, mis- 
cellanies (we cannot guess how.many), and an 
attempt to supply Cicero’s lost book on glory. 
Verily if extent and variety were proofs of ex- 
cellence, Mr. Hawkins’ were a clear account; 
and if we look back ten years, we are admo- 
nished that we bade him welcome to the fields 
lying about Helicon. If we fail inthe present 
instance, therefore, he may say, “ the attempt 
'and not the deed confounds us.” 





* Since writing this, we observe, with satisfaction, 
that the Duke of Norfolk is giving up about fifty acres 
of his land. near Sheffield, to be set apart for the re- 
creation of its inhabitants; and the town councii of 
Birmingham has solicited government for a grant of 
ground near that = town for a similar purpose. 

+ Meeting of the Archeological and British Asso- 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES 


LETTRES. 








After the Bible and Milton, such subjects 
are awfully difficult; but our author is not 
afeard. He hopes that this poem may “serve 
as a mark for her Majesty’s reign unto the 
latest posterity,” as her Majesty’s predecessors 
“had Spenser and Shakespear ’’—not over 


modest, though we do not always disapprove of 


the presumptions of genius. But after reading 
this dedication, we were rather struck with the 
language of the prefix, and thought if such be 
the prose, what will be the poetry? Ez. gr.: 

“The Courteous Reader is desired to take 
notice, first, that Time is treated of throughout 
the whole History of These Wars as holy Scrip- 
ture declareth it to exist in the apprehension 
of Jehovah, viz., a thousand of our years to the 
dav. This estimate of time elevates the Action 
and the actors far above the most exalted 
standard extant, brings all the most astonish- 
ing events of the Universe within the reach 
of man, and raises or reduces him to his pro- 
per scale in the presence of The Eternal God. 
Second, that the word Earth hath no relation 
whatever to the globe upon which we live, but 
goeth for the aggregated matter of our Solar 
system when in a state of utmost expansion 
and occupying more space than all the suns 
Astronomy tells. We need not enter into an 
analysis of the word, which more properly ex- 
presseth a something that is not heaven, and 
it is upon this something—for which no other 
name can be given, that we have been obliged 
to call the Second, the War of Jehovah in 
Earth.” 

Now, with regard to the poem, it is abrupt in 
construction, harsh, and very obscure in mean- 
ing —the latter, if at all to be comprehended, 
made indistinct by the perversion and want of 
punctuation.* The opening paragraph may be 
cited as a sample of this, and of the whole com- 
position. 

“ The solemn song begin to boding sound 

Of woful wars which yet no bard divine 
Attempting sacred Muse! do thou attune, 

Before the Trinal Throne accepted found 

And 0! inspired by Almighty God 

Who thund’ring shook the universe ere the earth 
Swung pendant round, or hell existence had. 
When the proud prince of the archangels rose 
Ambitious of th’ eternal Crown of Heaven, 

With myriad angels terrorless as himself 

Arming with deadly arms, nor impotent 

Their threat as then appear’d so long great God 
Delay’d them to exterminate, or drive 
Blast-stricken from his immeasurable realm 
Where now they suffer. Smother’d in thy strains 
Be the deep sughs that from the Stygian gulf 
Perpetual come, like the resurging waves _ 
Which some lone shipwreck’d mariner on his rock 
Lists with erected hair.” 

Observe the first two lines and a half, where, 
but for the sequel, to find a meaning would 
impossible. Going on, “ accepted found” is 
very bad; and then we have the terms “ uni- 
verse” and “ earth” employed in direct contra- 
diction to the author’s preface. Besides, where 
is the authority, or even poetic canon, for the 
Almighty’s thander shaking the universe? an 
expression equally at war with human phi- 
losophy and divine action. We pass other 
faults—“ deadly arms,” for instance, in spiritual 
warfare — and come to the bull of the defeated 
angels being driven beyond an “ immeasurable 
realm.” To the last lines, we re-echo our 
a sugh,” though it may erect the author’s 

air. 

Were we to quote a thousand lines, we could 
do no more to expose the method, if there be 
any, in this (poetic) madness. But a few words 
of Chaos represented as a huge and mighty 
giant. The following verses apply to him: 


‘« * Revenge!’ th’ Arch-gerent cried, 

Inwardly groaning as he started up ; 
Not Saturn’s self when in the Celtic wastes 
The curse was told on his usurping son 
So ardent hoped ; three times he stamping stamped, 
Calling eat ‘to Chaos!’ Chaos heard 
And from the mine of matter burst so wild— 
Delirious that his every limber snap 
And thus with armlets leglets dangling down, 
Pendant upon his breast a facial more 
Grim than Medusa’s when Theseus drove 
The petrifying Centaurians with sight 
Of her dissever’d head to howling Hades, 
Chaos before the shuddering angels passed, 
And at his feet a shapeless body fell. 

So look’d Phineus, so his followers looked 
Hard’ning to stone, as Lucifer and his 
The whilst that demonized sereach’d and screamed, 
And screach’d out ‘ Sire!’ again, ‘ Sire!!’ then they 


saw, 

Or thought they saw nine hundred heads or more 
(Orthus had only two,) continually 
At war with one another; heads of hounds— 
Blood-hounds, black, blear, and bony; or like birds— 
Like that vers’d vulture that on liver lived ; 
And some like those the Lybian giant had 
Whose height was three score cubits, of the Sea 
And Earth the elfish son: the factious felt 
Nigh stunn’d to hear him: so an owlet through 
An open lattice gliding like a ghost 
Startles banditti who have just embrued 
Their hands in some estray’d rich traveller’s blood : 
But the great Anarch cried, ‘ What calledst thou me? 
Thou shatter’d object! we conjure thee tell 
Thy terribles—thy secrets :’ Chaos groaned 
Ridding his fleshiness from off his joints 
With agonizing throes, thrice worse argument 
With every change and awful horror more 
Prodigious in degree the more he sloughed 
His frightful figure: not the shape of Death 
Unmasking Phlegethon to some stark soul, 
Nor Sin herself stripp’d of her whorish front 
Are half so horrid unto man as this 
Then seem’d to those spectators, at the last 
The rotting vertebrals were all revealed 
To the Arch-gerent starting fearful back 
As if from destiny, the cherubic 
And great seraphic lords around who saw 
Huddling together ; but that daring chief 
Stretching his strongest hand with caution forth 
The live jagg’d skeleton seiz’d, and at arm’s length 
Upholding shouted, ‘ Deities no more! 
God must turn white at view of him; our Sign! 
Uplift our Sign, and Chaos! Chaos on!’ 

As when to ground Antwus—though before 
Nigh dead, renew'd his vigor, Chaos he 
No longer truculent leap’d lanky up 
So long none saw how high.” 


Coming down again, we suppose, he visits 
the court of Lucifer somewhere in the north! 
where he (Chaos) 


‘‘ check’d his speed 
Gazing upon those images unknown— 
Orderly mystery, the memorials 
Of power before his own; the sinews of 
All his sore eyes grew slack such things to see, 
Or strain’d unto the uttermost; he gazed 
Heaping himself together,—so they heap 
Constrictors ere they strike, then, sudden then 
His fig’rate energiz’d th’ enormous whole 
Against the great key-stone himself he hurled; 
The poles, the piles, the centre-pieces paused, 
Creaked, and with one loud tremendous crash 
Parting became incalculable wreck.” 


If this is not putting the cart before the 
horse, it is assuredly putting the horse after 
the cart, making Chaos make a chaos; but he 
was in extremity—for 


“ Three times had Chaos in three wezands felt 
His vitals handled; in reprise three times 

He with his craziest crush redoubled drove 
Home to his Author’s heart; then vomited 
Was blood—so here to call it.” 


He and Lucifer have a d—I of a tussle ; for, 
“ Thus Lucifer implacable, no less 
Implacable was Chaos; where his brains 
Had been had he had any through and through 
The Arch-apostate groping out his hand 
Bringing empty down the sinister he sent 
Upon the hollow vertex so, ’t was smashed 
In, altogether in; and then let loose 
Were his ; such as alone he had conceived 
Abstractions shocking.” 


f Our readers, we presume, will think it is 
time we have done with Chaos;* and we trust 





* In this Tespect, we have seldom seen its equal 
from a London press.—Ed, L. G. ™ 





_ * Or agree with the manager of the Cork Theatre 
in his pronunciation that “ Chouse has come again.” 





they will forgive us if we also have done with 
Mr. Hawkins. Of Martin’s illustrations some- 
thing should be added. They are singular 
performances—some of them absolutely gro- 
tesque, and some of them beautiful, and others 
sublime. The style is black and white, and, 
generally speaking, the figures any thing but 
angelic or human, or even diabolical. But 
there hardly fails of a fine or grand effect. At 
page 156 is a caricature of a fallen angel; and 
the Flood is an indescribable freak, to prepare 
us for the charming landscape at p. 398, the 
striking composition of the temptation of Christ 
by Satan, page 405, and the glorious piece of 
painted poetry, p. 438— putting the tadpole 
figures out of the way, certainly one of the 
grandest conceptions we ever saw. We would 
give the price of the book for this one idea of 
creation. 

Zuleima, and other Poems. By H. Ingram. 
Pp. 132. London, J. Gilbert; Halifax, Whitby 
and Booth ; Wakefield, Stanfield.—Mr. Ingram 
is a former transgressor on the Muses’ pad- 
docks, and his new trespass is of much the same 
nature as before. Zuleima is a Persian tale, 
with about the average of Persian interest. 
Cain is a fine composition, and if published 
alone in less confusing days were enough to 
make a poet’s name. We recommend it heartily, 
and only regret that fragmental quotation would 
spoil it. 

Who is my Neighbour? Pp. 52. London, 
Simpkin and Marshall; Hull, Stephenson.—A 
philanthropic effusion, inculcating the best of 
feelings and the golden rule, and for the benefit 
(if profitable) of that meritorious charity, the 
Hull Female Penitentiary. 

The Enchanted Rose. By Caroline de Cres- 
pigny. Pp. 134. London, Longmans; Hei- 
delberg, Hoftmeister.—A translation of a ro- 
mance, in three cantos, by Ernst Schulze, in 
which it is shewn “ that the world and the spirit 
of man are one eternal metamorphosis,” which 
we take to be utter nonsense. But the verse 
must be more to the purpose!—eh? Here is 
the first stanza: 

“ Again health cools this feverish breast, restoring 

To my torn heart a spring of new delight, 

And comes to chase, through clouds on clouds up- 
soaring, 

A clearer moon life’s dark and troublous night : 
Never again shall I, the past adoring, 

Force back the flower that once has seen the light, 
In wondrous forms from Nature’s choicest mould, 
Through every clime its blossoms to unfold.” 

There are, nevertheless, many sweet and 
pretty thoughts in the volume, but so trans- 
formed and deformed that we know not what 
to say to them—the grains are so few, and the 
chaff so bulky. 

The Poetry of Real Life. Anewedition. By 
Henry Ellison. Pp. 352. London, J. Lee.— 
This 1s only a “ first series,” and the last page of 
index is xvi, ; so that our readers may guess if 
this alone were not enough to justify our intro- 
ductory remarks. Poetry is decidedly in the 
Ascendant. From a new edition we ought only 
to make a selection, and we begin with burying 
the author, or at any rate reprinting his own 
epitaph ; 

“* Here lies one who was in his faults a man, 

Bat in his virtues likewise, though but few— 

Who while he lived strove still to keep in view 

The grand essentials with which he began 

This life: which God placed first in the great plan; 

And to which still, if we would judge men true, 

We must recur : when things that round them grew, 

Mere parasitic growths, less during than 

The ivy: accidents of time and place, 

Have pass’d away, and left them bare to all 

Theinfl which lessly efface 

Things of a day, to build up on their fall 

The names which are to leave a lasting trace, 

And in men’s mouths be always musical.” 
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Hop-gallop reading, we went on: 
Here lies one 
In his faults a man, 
But in his virtue 
Still kept in view, &c. 
But we could make neither rhyme nor reason 
of the metaphysical lingo which followed; all 
we could comprehend was, “‘ Here he lies.” As 
Burns is at present a theme for public writing, 
we quote, as examples of Mr. Ellison, two son- 
nets devoted to him. 
“On Burns's Humanity. 
Oh, noble Burns! thy soul was like the lark, 
That ’neath thy feet sprang up to greet the sky, 
Yet singing of the earth eternally, 
And pleading up to heaven—while yet dark 
It lay beneath thee, thou afar didst mark 
The day that cometh in its majesty ; 
and, kindling up thereat thy poesy, 
With its articulate blasts didst blow the spark! 
That spark of love divine, which in thy soul 
God placed, and which, as still thou sang’st, did grow 
And kindle, till it warm’d this mighty whole— 
Until that whole, transfigured in its glow, 
Reveal’d to thee the one great word, the sole 
Abiding truth, that love is all below.” 
** On Burns, the Poet and Exciseman. 
Ye on him when he ask’d for bread, a stone ; 
And when he ask’d for love, indifference ; 
And when for recognition, insolence 
And cold denial, till his fame had grown 
His justification—when, to atone 
Too late for all these wrongs, and shew your sense 
Of worth, ye gave him a few pounds and pence, 
Still measuring his merits by your own. 
O Nation, that hast set thy heart on gold, 
And ‘ useful’ deem’st but what subserves thereto, 
Thou gain’dst so an exciseman, and didst hold 
It gain, although it cost a poet true ; 
So didst thou make him ‘ useful’ in the old, 
False ways, whom God had sent to teach thee new!” 
The following are samples of what the author 
thinks, and how he writes poetry? 
“* With shame and sorrow I my work should see, 
If aught that I had said or written could 
Injure religion or lessen good— 
For all, though great as Shakspear a man be, 
Lie under deep responsibilitie 
For what they leave on record; if I’ve woo’d 
The truth, and ta’en a vain similitude, 
Instead, unto my heart, oh, let my plea 
Re this, that I err’d not from want of will 
To love the good, but power to part the ill— 
Yet let me hope that nothing I have writ 
May tend to evil; for I but fulfil 
Truth’s own commands, when freely I submit 
All things to proof for her oon benefit.” 
“On the Birth of my Muse's first Child. 
My Muse has been in labour, and is now 
Confined—Oh, may the Graces all be there, 
To bless the birth with all earth has of fair, 
And heaven of good; and may Apollo vow 
A votive garland for its future brow, 
And what he promioes in mind still bear, 
A trne godfather, if so much I dare 
To ask, or he so largely may endow! 
For, oh! my Muse, thy child is not begot 
Of casual fruition unendear’d; 
But in approved fashion, without blot 
Or stain, in wedlock holy and revered. 
For I have loved (as woman I have not) 
Thee ever, and to thee alone adhered!” 


This beats Chaucer, whose Muse was never 
(as we heard of) confined. 

The Psychologist... By F. S. Thomas. 8vo, 
pp. 211. London, W. H. Dalton.—A meta- 
physical and theological essay to reclaim a 
friend from Materialism and Socinianism, upon 
which the only observatiomwe have to make is, 
that, however well done, such arguments had 
better be committed to prose. 





The Religious Life and Opinions of Frederick Wil- 
liam LI. of Prussia, as narrated by the Very 
Rev. R. Fr. Eylert, D.D., Bishop in the United 


Translated 
8vo, 


Evangelical Church of . Prussia. 
from the German, by Jonathan Birch. 
pp- 126. Hatchard. 
Tuils is a very remarkable book, and deserves 
a place beside: the Jcon Basilike of our Charles 
the First. The late King of Prussia had be- 


which he was visited ; and the feelings which he 
imbibed under these circumstances continued 
during his life. There are sentiments in the 
present volume which are seldom heard from 
the lips of a king. The venerable Bishop Ey- 
lert was the monarch’s bosom friend; and the 
work he has recently published, under the title 
of Characteristic Traits, has made a great noise 
in Germany. Mr. Birch, well known by his 
translation of Faust, and several other very 
interesting publications, and who has lately re- 
ceived marks of the high consideration of the 
present monarch of Prussia, has selected for 
translation the portions of Bishop Eylert’s 
work which more especially relate to the king's 
religious life and opinions. Much of it, how- 
ever, consists of reflections on passing events, 
which have a great historical interest. We 
may quote as an instance of this the following 
account of the battle of Culm. 

“ The important victory at Culm—so bene- 
ficial in its consequences,—common report, in- 
deed historical works, have attributed to my 
insight and orders; but the truth is quite other- 
wise. My ally the Emperor Alexander, and 
myself, had taken our stand on the day of the 
battle on the Castle Hill near Toplitz, whence 
we could survey the whole field of conflict. 
The balance fluctuated— indeed, was inclining 
towards the French —when at mid-day, at the 
very deciding moment, General v. Kleist ap- 
peared on the heights of Nollendorf with his 
corps, which insured us the victory. His arrival 
was by no means part of an arranged plan, but 
a fortunate circumstance. For in reality Ge- 
neral v. Kleist was in full flight from the un- 
fortunate atfair near Dresden, followed by the 
French, and had constrainedly chosen the route 
through Bohemia for his retreat towards Silesia ; 
—that it was which brought him to the right 
spot, at the right moment, where help was 
needed. We knew nothing of him, neither did 
he know any thing of us,—nothing was agreed 
upon. That he did not make his appearance 
earlier, nor later, nor more to the Jeft, nor 
more to the right, but at the eventful hour, in 
the right place for deciding the battle—was 
help and salvation from God. My thankfulness 
and joy were, therefore, more inwardly pure; 
and I do not feel inclined to have such sensa- 
tions disturbed and spoiled, by having attri- 
buted to me that which 1 had no part in;—to 
God be the honour and praise.” 

The following passage, although but a frag- 
ment, is a fair example of the style of the king’s 
general reflections on the events of the day : — 

‘The egotism and self-satisfaction of man- 
kind often vex me; often, too, they have caused 
me to smile; for they call to my mind the 
straddling tail-vain peacocks, the strutting tur- 
keys, and the self-enamoured apes of the Pea- 
cock Island. Just like them !—laughable folly! 
miserable self-delusion! What is man? Has 
he given himself his undoubtedly glorious and 
multipotent talents and faculties? No, he 
received them. ‘The favourable connexions 
through which, and circumstances under which, 
he is able to use and apply them? No, they 
were sent. Is he lord of them ?—they may be 
taken from him any moment. And yet is he 
vain and arrogant! O stupidity! Men who 
lose their reason, and those who use it wrongly, 
are greatly infected by a vain, unbounded am- 
bition; when that tips over, snap go the strings, 
and the fixed idea is established with all its 
discords. The egotist, having nothing but self- 
love to support him, is always weak of soul, and 
cowardly in danger; true, genuine courage, 
springs from humility. The gentlemen at Auer- 





come pious under the load of misfortunes with 


stadt boasted and poltronised. ‘The gentlemen 


at Culm, and Leipsig, and Belle Alliance, were 
ardent, silent, and reflective. The former looked 
with self-complacency on themselves; the latter 
with humility towards God. Such is the dis- 
tinction, and in it lies the result. When I hear 
a matter introduced as grand, and superlatively 
promising, I directly lose confidence therein ; 
therefore have I no great opinion of philoso- 
phy, which arrogantly pretends to know all and 
every thing, alone, and better than others, 
Obesity is not health. In humility alone re- 
sides true power and equipoise. Not to over- 
rate ourselves—to understand ourselves—to 
use the powers given us well and timely, and 
then to put confidence in God,—this presup- 
poses and requires courage, and therefore the 
humble man is always the strongest and most 
courageous.” 

These extracts will afford the best idea of the 
book before us. We again recommend it as a 
very remarkable one; and conclude with an- 
other extract, which gives a strong picture of 
the originality and independence of the king's 
thoughts :— 

“ My opinion is this :—Every man, without 
exception, has in every grade, as man, a two- 
fold calling: the one tor heaven —everlasting! 
the other for earth—social! Considered as a 
reasonable and immortal being, there can be 
no bounds for his moral culture; the career 
opened to him is without end, and without halt; 
he must endeavour more and more to improve, 
that is, to become more and more acceptable to 
his Maker, and more like to the Saviour in 
purity of intention and deed. Man is never so 
good that he may not be better; therefore his 
strivings must in nowise relax. The greater 
his moral improvement is and grows, so mucli 
greater are his individual comforts and peace 
of mind, and his usefulness and general worth 
as a member of society. The capability of hu- 
man nature to acquire unlimited improvement, 
is to me its loftiest point, and the clearest 
proof of its being from God; and that drawn by 
him, it will as a necessary result be united again 
tohim. In that respect, stagnation, which in 
our day has obtained the affrighting name of 
* stupefaction,’ is hateful to me; and all that 
is called ‘advancement,’ in reference to the 
former, is welcome to me, and has ever had my 
liveliest interest; moreover it will receive, so 
long as I live and reign, my readiest support. 
I am of opinion, that through and by means of 
schools and churches, there can never be too 
much done in that respect. Thereby to awaken, 
stir up, and advance the good cause, how and 
whenever it can be brought about, is highly 
meritorious. All schoolmasters and clergymen, 
who have been effective in this pure sphere of 
action, have especially my good will; and I 
have distinguished them by rewards and _ho- 
nours more abundantly than heretofore. All 
is beautiful and good so far; but from the 
other point of view,—that which involves their 
earthly calling,—therein 1 am of a different 
opinion, and must contradict. ‘The earthly 
destination of man forms itself according to 
the condition in which he is born, the connexion 
in which he finds himself, the disposition and 
capabilities that Heaven has lent him, and the 
inclination he feels to this or that occupation. 
For such calling he must be awakened, taught, 
and formed, so’ that he possess all the necessary 
knowledge and technical dexterity requisite; 
and (I have especially the middie and lower 
classes in view) be it merchant, manufacturer, 
or artisan, farnier, peasant,’ day-labourer, of 
servant (each iti his degree), should know that 
which it behoves’him to know, so*that his call- 





ing become a pleasure, and he useful to others.” 
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Texas and the Gulf of Mexico; or, Yachting in the 
New World. By Mrs. Houstoun. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 
J. Murray. 

How foolish it is for some people to talk about 

the insufficiency of our navy, and to doubt 


| I have reason to speak gratefully of the cour- 
During our | 
2 vols. London, | stay among them, I experienced repeated in- | 
| stances of goodwill; one in particular, which 


tesy and civility of the Texans. 


prepared me for the rest, I will mention here. 
The pier near which the yacht was anchored 


ot . | . . . 
whether the spirit which cleared the ocean of | extended a considerable distance into the sea. 


every foe—when there were giants in those 
days, Howes, Hoods, Duncans, Collingwoods, 


| 
| 


The landing was at all times difficult, more es- 
pecially so at low water. To a lady, the clam- 


Jervises, and Nelsons—is still rife and rampant | bering ascent, for there were no steps previous 


among our sailors! There is no question on 


to my arrival, was almost impracticable. The 
y ’ 


the subject: that spirit is an undying one. | morning after our arrival I prepared to go on 


Why, here is a lady, a soft, delicate female, 


who would beat in seamanship any foreign na- | 


shore in the gig, really dreading the difficulties 
which, I was told, I had to encounter. What 


vigator that ploughs the sea. With a Howing | was my surprise and satisfaction, to find, when 
sail in a trim yacht, the Dolphin, of 200 tons, | the boat touched the piles of the wharf, that a 
she throws herself upon the boundless billows, | most convenient flight of steps and a balustrade 
sweeps the broad Atlantic wave, and dashes | had been erected during the night! This had 
home again, just as if hurricanes were zephyrs, | been done without any regard to expense, and 
decks drawing-rooms, cabins elegant boudoirs, | solely for my accommodation. The person to 
and bilge-water eau de Cologne. To her the| whom I was indebted for this really useful ser- 
dancing of the vessel in the Bay of Biscay was! vice neither expected nor would receive any 


as a polka in a West-end ball, and the rolling | 
into a half-savage port the drive to court in St. | 
James's. When our women shew thus, what | 
pluck can be deficient in ourmen? The nation | 
with such Jills need have no fear of its Jacks. 
So much for the spunky character out of which | 
the materials for these volumes were wrought; 


remuneration. He was an ale-house keeper 
on the wharf, and a very well-educated man 
for any station of life. Such occurrences as 
these may be called trifling, but they at least 


| serve, in some measure, to illustrate the cha- 


racter of the people, and to justify my remarks 
on their willingness to befriend and render 


|we pass over certain American descriptions 
| which precede it. 

“T must here tell an American anecdote of 
deer-shooting. One of our acquaintances, as a 
| proof of the great tenacity of life in these ani- 
| mals, informed me, that he had once shot a 
| fast had cut its throat, and half skinned it, 
when, rather to his surprise, the animal sud- 
denly rose, looked about him, and finally trotted 
‘off. ‘He required another ball in his heart ‘to 
finish him—and that’s a fact, madam.’ ” 

From the Texan shores the Dolphin again 
| sought the Mississippi; and our countrywoman 
;was much Even 
| the slaves come softened down. 
| During our drives (she says) through the 
| Streets, especially on Sundays, the display of ne- 
| gro finery and taste was very remarkable. If we 
| happened to overtake a particularly well-dressed 
| individual, with a Parisian coat, a glossy hat, 
| and well-varnished boots, we were sure to be sur- 
| prised by seeing a black face appended to these 
|advantages. Isaw such persecuted negro slaves 
| frequently ; they appeared to have no other 
| occupation than that of flourishing about their 
| gold-headed canes, and fixing a glass in their 
jeye. Gloves (which are an unusual sight at 
| New Orleans) they generally indulged in, and 
| with one hand gracefully placed in the coat 


pleased with New Orleans. 


and with regard to its literature, did nog we/| assistance to one another. ‘I'he designation of | pocket, looked worthy—behind—of figuring in 


announce it (Lit. Gaz., No. 1422) as forthcom- | 
ing from the daughter of Mr. Jesse? No! 
more, therefore, need be said on that head; and | 
we have only to dip for proofs in any page of | 
the log. { 
Mrs. Houstoun is a stanch advocate for Gen. 
Houstoun (her husband’s name?) and theTexans, 
and speaks bitterly of Santa Anna and the) 
Mexicans; but we have nothing to do with 
such political opinions;—we rather give her | 
general picture. | 


‘dry store,’ is that which is appended to by far 
the largest number of the houses of Galveston. 
Till I made inquiries, I could not imagine 
what these stores contained. The very name, 
too, was an anomaly; for the said dry store 
stands most frequently in water, or at least in 
mud and mire, which to English feet would be 
scarcely fordable. Trifles such as these are 
totally disregarded by these hardy settlers, and 
their wives and families seem equally disposed 
with themselves to make light of difficulties. 


the Tuilleries, or St. James’s Street. No one 
| pays higher for his outfit than the negro in the 
| slave-states. He gives his money, too, so care- 
|lessly, and with such an independent air. I 
| have heard of their giving eighty dollars for a 
{suit of clothes; and their industry and efforts 
| to procure money are highly praiseworthy. 
| They are in the habit of giving their masters 
|a certain sum of money (generally, I believe, 
| about two dollars a day), in lieu of their ser- 


pe “ae , A 
jvices. Their time then is their own, and they 


“There are many large and valuable stores} There is something very praiseworthy in this | ate at liberty to make as much more out of it 


in Galveston. Under this denomination come | 
all sorts of warehouses and magazines, and what | 
in England we should call shops. There are | 
three newspapers printed and circulated at | 
Galveston. ‘I'hese have a considerable sale ; | 
and as entire liberty of the press is, of course, | 
allowed, their contents are often amusing 
enough. The advertisements, likewise, are by 
no means deficient in entertainment. The 
most numerous are, I think, those of nredical 
men, of whom Galveston boasts a large supply. 
It is quite a treat to a stranger, at least it was 
so to me, to drive through this very original 
city, and remark the different amusements, 
callings, and trades. There are plenty of at- | 
torneys’ offices. Law is decidedly popular, even | 
in this new country; and I noticed no small 
sprinkling of grog-shops. Some of the most | 
frequented stores are those containing drugs | 
and chemicals; and every ship that comes in is 
announced as containing leeches by thousands, | 
quinine by hogsheads, and calomel by clots; to 

say nothing of demi Johns of castor oil. Doc- | 
toring must answer here, if any thing does. | 
In this colony there exists a spirit of good will | 
and mutual helpfulness, very pleasant to see. | 
I believe this to be the case in most new set- | 
tlements, before refinement begets selfishness, | 
and the indulgence of luxuries hardens the | 
heart. Ifa settler happens to require the aid | 
of his neighbour’s hands or working tools, in | 
the performance of any manual labour, the as- 

sistance is rendered as readily as it is asked. | 
This is saying a great deal, for no one seems | 
to hesitate a moment about considering his | 
neighbour’s property as his own; and should | 
the latter not happen to be in the way, his | 
goods are removed, pro tempore, without scruple. 





undaunted spirit of enterprise; and one feels 
that it both deserves and will be rewarded by 
eventual success. Now I am on the subject of 
mud and mire, I may as well suggest, that a 
very little trouble and expense would raise both 
houses and causeways above the inconvenience 
of wet; but, as I before remarked, these peo- 
ple prefer enduring evils to losing time in re- 
medying them. At present, the numerous pigs 
are the only living creatures who benefit by the 
oozy prairie which surrounds nearly every 
house in Galveston. The pigs here are as 
much considered, and, I believe, occupy as ifh- 
portant a position in society, as those of Ire- 
land. 
those Galveston swine; nothing seemed to 


}come amiss to them, and they disputed the 


carrion food with the disgusting turkey buz- 
zards. Having observed this, I carefully es- 
chewed pork during my stay. The pigs them- 
selves are frightful ; their long tails are desti- 
tute of curl, even when suffered to retain their 
original number of joints. This, however, is 
seldom the case. The dogs, both wild and 
tame, are inveterate pig-hunters; being often 
hungry withal, the latter frequently suffer; and 
it was a rare sight to meet one of these unclean 
beasts with either ears or tail. Thus, all crea- 
tures here make up their minds to bear the ills 
which flesh is heir to. ‘It isa truth, which every 
moment is forced upon one, that those difficul- 
ties and discomforts, which would appear most 
formidable to us, are unfelt and unnoticed by 
them; and that, where an Englishman would 
sink past redemption in the mire of despond- 
ency, they, to their praise and credit be it 
spoken, contrive to struggle through.” 

A “great fact” may here be quoted, though 


They are not, however, clean feeders, | 


jas they can. From what I saw and heard, I 
am inclined to think that many of the domestic 
slaves would not accept their liberty were it 
|offered to them. There is scarcely any spec- 
tacle more aiecting in idea than that of a human 
| being being made a matter of barter. I went 
ito America strongly prejudiced against this 
| unnatural traffic, and prepared to view every 
instance of it with horror, and every slave with 
compassion and sympathy. I became, however, 
after a short time, somewhat moderated in my 
opinions; and though still regarding the slave- 
trade generally in the same light, I began to 
think that the slaves themselves were not quite 
so much to be pitied as I had imagined. The 
| first time I saw a slave sold I was affected 
| almost to tears; but after contemplating their 
cheerful, happy faces, and seeing how well and 
kindly they were generally treated, I learned 
to view the scene with different feelings. A 
slave-sale is in some respects a laughable sight 
enough. The American auctioneer is not to 
be outdone by that prince of auctioneers, George 
Robins himself, in the exercise of his vocation. 
lonce saw a very small ‘lot’ put up; it was 
|}a poor-looking creature about four feet high, 
jand appeared certainly not much accustomed 
to stand in high places: he stood up, however, 
boldly enough, by the side of the auctioneer, 
dressed in the smart clothes kept for the espe- 
cial purpose of making the poor fellows look 
their best. The auctioneer began: ‘This fine 
young man, gentlemen, is warranted to be only 
twenty years of age; sound in wind and limb— 
he has an excellent character, and a good tem- 
per. Moreover, gentlemen, he was born in the 
state of Mississippi, and is warranted to be a 





first-rate field hand, and a terrible good cotton 
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picker. It ’ud be a privilege to have him, gen- 
tlemen.’ All this time the object of such elo- 
quent praise stood on the elevated platform ; 
and instead of (as one would imagine) looking 
distressed and unhappy, seemed only rather 
bewildered, and grinned throughout the cere- 
mony from ear to ear.” 

From this, it will be felt that our lively author 
does not always go below the surface; in short, 
she sketches, and does not investigate. She 
writes very pleasantly and amusingly; but the 
reasoning power is not much developed. Talk- 
ing of the (or rather want of) religion of New Or- 
leans, Mrs. H. sumsall up in a terse and playful 
but at the same time a sad and frightful phrase 
—in other parts of the world, she says, every 
body must be of some creed, but at New Or- 
leans ‘‘ nobody is any thing !” 

The following is worth noting, both for the 
matter stated at first, and for the whimsical pic- 

ture ofa sea-going vessel with her crimpedcrew: 
' There isa thoroughly organised system here 

for entrapping English sailors, who are highly 
valued, both as merchant and men-of-war’s 
men. I may here recommend the latter to 
read Mr. Dana’s work, ‘ Two Years before the 
Mast.’ The Americans are incessantly en- 
deavouring to entice the men from the various 
ships to which they belong. The pay they 
offer is enormously high, thirty dollars (six 
pounds) a month have been frequently given, 
and it may be imagined that very few sailors 
are proof against such high bribery as this. 
Merchant ships at New Orleans generally have 
- their cargo stowed by contractors, who are ex- 
perienced in the business, and who employ 
blacks and Irishmen for the purpose: the af- 
fair being arranged in this manner, it becomes 
almost a desideratum with the captains of mer- 
chant-vessels to get rid of their hands as soon 
as possible. They are thus spared the trouble 
and expense of keeping them during the six 
weeks or two months that their ships remain 
in the harbour. When a vessel is ready to | 
sail, the captain has recourse to what is called 
a crimp, of which there are plenty, and this 
individual undertakes to man the ship. At 
two or three o’elock on the morning of depar- 
ture, the captain goes into the forecastle, counts 
over the number of heads attached to so many 
drunken bodies, and finding the number sti- 
pulated for, he pays the agent the promised re- 
ward, and goes off as suon as he can. The 
ship is, of course, immediately taken in tow by 
a steam tug, and she is perhaps well out of the 
river before her heterogeneous crew are roused 
from their deep sleep of intoxication. One can 
fancy the absurdity of the waking scene. Each 
man, having been probably in a state of perfect 
unconsciousness when taken on board, finds a 
difficulty in comprehending his situation. The 
man, used to sailing in a little schooner, with | 
perhaps but two hands on board, finds himself | 
in a large ship, on the deep sea, with fifty | 
strange faces around him. The fresh-water | 
sailor, who has been for years on board the 
Mississippi steam-boats, and has become so 
used to the loud voices of their high-pressure 
engines, that he can hardly sleep without their 
lullaby, awakes—feels himself bounding on in 
silence, and cannot understand how he can be | 
moving on without noise, smoke, or jerking. | 
In like manner, the fisherman, who had never 
contemplated the possibility of his leaving his 
native river, awakes in a liner bound for Li- 
verpool, and in bewildered astonishment gazes 
on the stupid countenances of his companions 
in misfortune. It is no uncommon thing for 
Jandsmen to pass themselves off as sailors, in 





order to gain the tempting wages offered to 


them. On one occasion, the doctor was witness 
to an amusing scene, in which these soi-disant 
able-bodied seamen were actors. They were 
going through a regular course of practice, to 
enable them to pass muster, and to prevent the 
immediate discovery of their trickery.” 

Gambling and duelling appear to be great 
New Orleans pastimes: ‘ liquoring” is also 
considerably practised. Of its literature, we 
learn : “ I had laid in a stock of new books for 
the voyage—for at no place can a temporary 
library be procured at a less outlay than in the 
United States. Bulwer’s novel of the ‘ Last of 
the Barons’ was sold at two bits, about eleven- 
pence, and every other work in proportion! A 
work published in England comes out almost 
simultaneously in the United States; and En- 
glish works of standard authors are eagerly 
bought, and read, I suspect, mostly by the 
ladies.” 

Mrs. Houstoun makes some very just and 
sensible remarks on American manners, and 
the feelings of the two countries, mother and 
daughter (see chap. iv. of vol. ii.). But we 
have given enough (for our space) of her opi- 
nions to justify our praise of her manner of 
treating all that came under her observation ; 
and even sailing back and arriving at Texan 
Galveston must not prolong our review. 

A few passages: we have been told before 
that the Texans had hosts of attorneys among 
them ; but, strange to say, Mrs. H. (forgetting 
the foundation of Rome and the Roman empire) 
thus puts their case: 

“ A great deal has been said about the vast 
extent of crime in the republic of Texas. If 
we are to believe many of the writers of the 
day, murderers are to be met at every town, 
life is not safe for a moment, and private pro- 
perty is never respected. The whole of the 
population are described as dishonest and blood- 
thirsty ; the very refuse of the vile. There is 
said to be ‘ no law,’ and that public justice is 
unknown. That these accusations are almost 
entirely false, | have no hesitation in asserting ; 
indeed, even by a glance at the general charac- 
ter of the people, one must feel that they are 
undeserved. Let us ask, is an irresistible long- 
ing for freedom the characteristic of a mind 
degraded by crime? Do felons, thieves, and 
assassins, fight for their country as the Texans 
have donc? I should say, certainly not; and 
the refutation of the charge becomes still more 
clear and positive, when we recollect that it was 
not for pay that they fought, but that they were 
actuated by one spontaneous impulse of pa- 
triotism and the love of honest independence. 
‘ Sound healthy children of the God of heaven,’ 
they could not submit to the degrading yoke of 
the Mexican. But there is another circum- 
stance which tends to give the lie to these ac- 
cusations, and to establish the fact that the 
Texans are at least not worse than their neigh- 
bours, viz. the fact of the almost non-existence 
of courts of lawin this country. This is nearly 
the only one in the long list of accusations 
brought against the colonists in Texas in which 
there is truth. The rarity of the criminal acts 
(which I maintain there is in this country) is 
rendered still more remarkable by this circum- 
stance. Lynch-law is the only description of 
retributive justice to be looked for here; and 
if we compare the annals of crime in other 
countries (where men are restrained by the 
strong arm of the law) with the list of offences 
committed here, we could easily prove that the 
primitive proceedings of the Texans are not 
productive of murders, thefts, and immoralities. 
In a country where there is no police and no 
executive authority, it is something to say, and 





it may be said with truth, that theft is almost 
unknown. Should such a misdemeanour be 
committed—and it is: on record that a Scotch- 
man once stole a piece of meat from the house 
of a neighbour—summary justice would be ad- 
ministered by the unanimous voice of the people. 
As to the charge so often brought against them 
of shooting and stabbing, I aver that were any 
other people possessed of the same power of 
killing their adversaries with impunity, they 
would much more frequently avail themselves 
of the privilege. The Texans, almost without 
exception, carry their national weapon, the 
Bowie knife, about them, and this alone, one 
would imagine, would lead to a frequency of 
assassinations. It is proved, even among our 
own people, that the use of the knife, when | 
found conveniently at hand, can hardly be re- 
sisted in moments of passionate anger, and this 
in a country where punishment is sure to fol- 
low. The Texan, to a certain degree, is al- 
lowed to take the law into his own hands; but 
should it afterwards be pronounced by the unpre- 
judiced voices of the people, that either the 
punishment of his enemy was undeserved or 
not warranted by the first duty of self-pre- 
servation, he becomes himself amenable to 
punishment by means of Lynch-law.” 

We accept the apology—only let us weigh it, 
and see what it is worth. Were an adversary 
to draw it, could it present worse features of a 
lawless people? 

* When two Texan gentlemen are engaged 
in a dispute, however violent may be the dis- 
cussion, the courtesy of the ‘ sir’ is never 
omitted. On the contrary, it is repeated at 
every third word; and mixed up as it is with 
the oaths and denunciations with which they 
always interlard their discourse, the effect is 
curious enough. They always end their anec- 
dotes with ‘ And that’s a fact, sir, by G—,’ pro- 
nounced with great energy. The manner, it 
would be in vain to describe; but the more 
unfathomable the falsehood, the greater is the 
energy they employ in the utterance of these 
expressive words.” 

With this we close; and when our readers 
are told that we have only touched at two ports 
out of the number which Mrs. Houstoun visited, 
and have taken our illustrations almost at ran- 
dom, they may readily fancy how much enter- 
tainmént they are likely to find in the large 
proportion we have left utterly unnoticed. 





An Essay on the Constitution of the Earth. Pp. 83. 
London, Houlston and Stoneman. 

Tue discovery of a new relationship between 

the Earth and the Sun would certainly be a 

genealogical fact of great interest to heralds 


and others. A connexion between Sol and 
Terra has been pretty clearly established, and 
certain malevolent astronomical gossips have 
ventured, from time to time over their tea, to 
suspect a sort of left-handed kindred between 
them; but it was reserved for the author of 
this book to shew that they stand in the rela- 
tionship of papa and daughter. Nay more, he 
hints in his little introductory notice that there 
is every probability of Miss Terra growing up 
a fine young woman, and assuming the name 
and rank of her father in time to come. Let 
him speak, however, for himself: ‘ The inten- 
tion of this essay is to shew that the earth has 
derived its existence from the stin,—and that 
it has. attained its present relationship thereto 
in the course: of countless millions of ages,— 
during which time it has been slowly in- 
creasing in. size, and, in every other respect, 
assuming its present condition in a gradual 
progressive manner: leading to the conclusion 
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that it, as well as the other planets, may ulti- 
mately attain a position amongst the stars as 
important as the sun itself; becoming the foun- 
dations to other systems.” 

This is all very good in itself, and may be 
so for ought we know to the contrary, for we 
acknowledge candidly that we have no informa- 
tion on the subject, and are not fond of guess- 
work; but when the author has settled the 
affairs of the sun and the earth, we should be 
glad to hear of the rest of the planets. Whe- 
ther Jupiter was Sol’s father and Saturn his 
grandfather, as has been currently reported, 
may be an interesting question; but we suspect 
that our author would be inclined to make 
them all out the great god of day’s own pro- 
geny, in which case all we can say is, that the 
gentleman has a very fine family, who have 
done the state some service. However, to do 
this little book but justice, it does not altogether 
deal with matters of such a very doubtful kind 
as the family-affairs of the Sun. Sometimes, 
and not unfrequently, it tells us facts of which 
there can be no manner of doubt, which every 
body knows to be true, and nobody suspects to 
be otherwise ; for instance, he ‘says, “ Of the 
ultimate use of things, of their eternal begin- 





ning or end, we know nothing.” True, O king! 
Then again: “ Two different things are not | 
the same thing.” Mosttrue,O king! These | 
are very wise, just, and sagacious axioms; and | 
if the book had contained nothing but these | 
and similar truisms, it might have been a very | 
quiet little book indeed, well fitted to enjoy | 
undisturbed some snug corner of a bookseller’s | 
shop, till the stock, in process of time, was | 
handed over to the trunkmakers; but it does | 
more. The author reasons not exactly with | 
the force but with the rapidity of a locomotive | 
steam-engine. He sets out by begging all the | 
questions which have been in feud amongst 
philosophers for centuries, and, with these as- | 
sumed, starts upon his own course, and goes the | 
Lord knows where. For instance, he assures 
us that “ things’’ (he is very fond of the word 
things) “ are not absolutely divisible or abso- 
lutely indivisible.” 

Putting aside the bad English of the sentence, 
we would only beg him to place his finger on 
a mahogany table, and apply to the superior 
side the edge of a sharp knife, pressing down 
with a hundred-weight power or so; and then 
if he co not find that things are absolutely 
divisible, we are very much mistaken. If he, 
means any thing by the word “ divisible” but} 
the ordinary acceptation, he should have told | 
us so; and, whatever he means, he should have | 
remembered that the question of the infinite | 
divisibility of matter has been argued pro and | 
con by numerous scientific persons, and have | 
established his facts before he assumes them. | 
But such a process does not suit this aspiring | 
philosopher: his whole reasoning is assump- | 
tion or interrogation; and in the last course | 
he always answers himself to his own satisfac- | 
tion. We give a curious specimen of both | 
these sorts of argumentation, and beg our} 
readers to mark with due admiration the | 
“Why not?” 

“Neither can nature be absolutely indivisi- 
ble; for if one thing may be divided into two, | 
these two ones may each again be divided into 
two; and so on, infinitely. Why not? That. 
Which is absolutely indivisible must be consti- | 
tuted without parts; and what would a man be 
if he had neither arms nor legs, head nor body, | 
nor any thing else? or how could his brain, or 
the most infinite atonr thereof, be constituted | 
without parts? Things are not absolutely | 
changeable; or absolutely ‘unchangeable. Ab- | 


| 





solute change is absolute extinction; for if 
things could undergo a change which ended all 
change, that would be an end to all future 
things: if nature present continued unchange- 
ably nature present, that would be an end to 
all future nature. Nature can have no exist- 
ence without laws or elements,—without parts 
or things; and hence they are not absolutely 
changeable.” 

We shall only add one more remark, which 
is, that in writing which pretends to be philo- 
sophical two things are absolutely necessary 
amongst others,—a knowledge of the rules of 
grammar, and the strict application of one 
meaning to one word. On neither of these 
points can we compliment our author, whose 
technology is as vague as his construction is 
inaccurate. As an instance of the latter, let 
us take the following :—* If the things of yes- 
terday were not different from those of to-day, 
they could not be different times; else wherein 
would be the difference ?” 

In conclusion, we should advise the author, 
before he again writes upon any philosophical 
subject, to read what has been previously 
written upon it; to define his terms with ac- 
curacy, and keep to his definition; and, above 
all, to study Murray’s Grammar. 





EOTHEN. 
{Second notice: conclusion.]} 


We have all heard that the Emperor of the 
Fleas keeps his court at Tiberias, but we were 
never informed of the different tribes of his 
subjects till our author met with them in a 
temple where he passed the night, and thus de- 
scribes these inhabitants of one of the four 
holy cities (the other three are Jerusalem, He- 
bron, and Safet): 

“ Except at Jerusalem (he says) never think 
of attempting to sleep in a ‘holy city.’ Old 
Jews from all parts of the world go to lay their 
bones upon the sacred soil; and as these people 
never return to their homes, it follows that an 
domestic vermin which they may bring with 


|them are likely to become permanently resi- 


dent, so that the population is continually in- 
creasing. No recent census had been taken 
when I was at Tiberias; but I know that the 
congregation of fleas which attended at my 
church alone must have been something enor- 
mous, It was a carnal, self-seeking congrega- 
tion, wholly inattentive to the service which 
was going on, and devoted to the one object of 
having my blood. The fleas of all nations were 
there. The smug, steady, importunate flea, from 
Holywell Street ; the pert, jumping ‘ puce,’ from 
hungry France; the wary, watchful ¢ pulce,’ 
with his poisoned stiletto; the vengeful ‘ pulga’ 
of Castile, with his ugly knife; the German 
* floh,’ with his knife and fork, insatiate, not 
rising from table; whole swarms from all the 
Russias, and Asiatic hordes unnumbered,—all 


| these were there, and all rejoiced in one great 


international feast. I could no more defend 
myself against my enemies than if I had been 
pain & discretion in the hands of a French 
patriot, or English gold in the claws of a Penn- 
sylvanian Quaker. After passing a night like 
this, you are glad to pick up the wretched re- 
mains of your body long, long before morning 
dawns. Your skin is scorched, your temples 
throb, your lips feel withered and dried, your 
burning eyeballs are screwed inwards against 
the brain. You have no hope but only in the 
saddle and the freshness of the morning air.’’ 

After such suffering we love to hear of English 
character; and here it is, according to our 
‘Somersetshire authority : 





** If a man, and an Englishman, be not born 
of his mother with a natural Chiffney-bit in his 
mouth, there comes to him a time for loathing 
the wearisome ways of society—a time for not 
liking tamed people—a time for not dancing 
quadrilles, not sitting in pews—a time for pre- 
tending that Milton, and Shelley, and all sorts 
of mere dead people, were greater in death 
than the first living lord of the treasury—a 
time, in short, for scofting and railing, for 
speaking lightly of the very opera, and all our 
most cherished institutions. It is from nine- 
teen to two or three-and-twenty, perhaps, that 
this war of the man against men is like to be 
waged most sullenly. You are yet in this 
smiling England, but you find yourself wend- 
ing away to the dark sides of her mountains, 
climbing the dizzy crags, exulting in the fellow- 
ship of mists and clouds, and watching the 
storms how they gather, or proving the mettle 
of your mare upon the broad and dreary downs, 
because that you feel congenially with the yet 
unparcelled earth. A little while you are free 
and unlabelled, like the ground that you com- 
pass, but civilisation is coming and coming; 
you, and your much-loved waste-lands, will be 
surely enclosed, and sooner or later you will 
be brought down to a state of utter usefulness ; 
the ground will be curiously sliced into acres, 
and roods, and perches, and you— for all you 
sit so smartly in your saddle—you will be 
caught; you will be taken up from travel, as 
a colt from grass, to be trained, and tried, and 
matched, andrun. All this in time; but first 
come continental tours and the moody longing 
for Eastern travel; the downs and the moors 
of England can hold you no longer ; with larger 
stride you burst away from these slips and 
patches of free-land—you thread your path 
through the crowds of Europe, and at last on 
the banks ‘of Jordan you joyfully know that 
you are upon the very frontier of all accus- 
tomed respectabilities. There, on the other 
side of the river (you can swim it with one 
arm), there reigns the people that will be like 
to put you to death for not being a vagrant, for 
not being a robber, for not being armed and 
houseless. There is comfort in that — health, 
comfort, and strength, to one who is dying from 
very weariness of that poor, dear, middle-aged, 
deserving, accomplished, pedantic, and pains- 
taking governess, Europe.” 

Fellows of this spunk may go safely to the 
Dead Sea, where, says our anonymous friend, 
“T bathed. The ground covered by the water 
sloped so gradually that I was not only forced 
to ‘sneak in,’ but to walk through the water 
nearly a quarter of a mile before I could get 
out of my depth. When at last I was able to 
attempt a dive, the salts held in solution made 
my eyes smart so sharply, that the pain which 
I thus suffered acceding to the weakness occa- 
sioned by want of food made me giddy and 
faint for some moments, but I soon grew better. 
I knew beforehand the impossibility of sinking 
in this buoyant water; but I was surpriscd to 
find that I could not swim at my accustomed 
pace; my legs and feet were lifted so high and 
dry out of the lake that my stroke was baffled, 
and I found myself kicking against the thin air 
instead ‘of the dense fluid upon which I was 
swimming. The water is perfectly bright and 
clear, its taste detestable. After tinishing my 
attempts at swimming and diving, I took some 
time in regaining the shore; and before I began 
to dress, [ found that the sun had already eva- 
porated the water which clung to me, and that 
my skin was thickly encrusted with sulphate of 
magnesia.” 

In this part of his journey he had been sadly 
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migguided by one who pretended he knew the 
country, and exposed to great privations and 
perils. He was, however, consoled by meeting 
with his first real Arabs — miserable enough 
they were—and crossing the Jordan danger- 
ously on a raft of the rudest kind. Of the 
former he says: ‘ [ observed, indeed, that they 
did not offer me the bread and salt, which | 
had understood to be the pledges of peace 
amongst wandering tribes; but I fancied that 
they refrained from this act of hospitality, not 
in consequence of any hostile determination, 
but in order that the notion of robbing me 
might remain for the present an ‘ open ques- 
tion.’ IL afterwards found that the poor fellows 
had no bread to offer. ‘They were literally 
‘ out at grass;’ it is true that they had a scanty 
supply of milk from goats, but they were living 
almost entirely upon certain grass stems, which 
were just in season at that time of the year. 
These, if not highly nourishing, are pleasant 
enough to the taste, and their acid juices came 
gratefully to thirsty lips.’ And of the latter: 
‘* Twelve of the Arabs now stripped, and tied 
inflated skins to their loins; six of the men 
went down into the river, got in front of the 
little raft, and pulled it off a few feet from the 
bank. The other six then dashed into the 
stream with loud shouts, and swam along after 
the raft, pushing it from behind. Off went the 
craft in capital style at first-—for the stream was 
easy on the eastern side; but I saw that the 
tug was to come—for the main torrent swept 
round in a bend near the western banks of the 
river. The old men, with their long grey grisly 
beards, stood shouting and cheering, praying 
and commanding. 
upon the difficult part of its course ; the whirling 
stream seized and twisted it about, and then 
bore it rapidly downwards ; the swimmers flag- 
ged, and seemed to be beat in the struggle. 
But now the old men on the bank, with their 
rigid arms uplifted straight, sent forth a cry 
and a shout that tore the wide air into tatters, 
and then to make their urging yet more strong, 
they shrieked out the dreadful syllables ‘brahim 
Pasha!’ The swimmers, one moment before 
so blown and so weary, found lungs to answer 
the cry, and shouting back the name of their 
great destroyer, they dashed on through the 
torrent, and bore the raft in safety to the western 
bank.” 

Before we quit the Holy Land and cross the 
desert to Cairo, we must quote the burial of an 
Easter pilgrim. 

“‘T saw the burial of a pilgrim; he was a 
Greek—miserably poor, and very old; he had 
just crawled into the Holy City, and had reached 
at once the goal of his pious journey and the 
end of his sufferings upon earth: there was no 
coffin nor wrapper, and as I looked full upon 
the face of the dead, I saw how deeply it was 


rutted with the ruts of age and misery. The | 
priest—strong and portly, fresh, fat, and alive | in my tent at night I got out my pocket-book, I | 
with the life of the animal kingdom, unpaid or! found that the day was Sunday; and roughly 


ill paid for his work—would scarcely deign to, 
mutter out his forms, but hurried over the | 
words with shocking haste; presently he called | 
out, impatiently, ‘ Yalla! goor!’ (come ! look | 
sharp !), and then the dead Greek was seized ; | 
his limbs yielded inertly to the rude men that | 
handled them, and down he went into his grave, | but I could not pluck up the least hope that, 


so roughly bundled in that his neck was twisted 


lay still and heedless—so well cured of that 
tedious life-ache, that nothing could hurt him 


now. His clay was itself again, cool, firm, and| ness of God’s holy day; but my fancy was too 
tough. The pilgrim had found great rest; [| weak to carry a faith like that. Indeed, the 
threw the accustomed handful of the holy soil | vale through which the bells of Marlen send 
upon his patient face, and then, and in less than their song is a highly respectable vale, and its 
a minute, the earth closed coldly round him. I people (save one, two, or three) are wholly un- 
did not say ‘alas!’ (nobody ever does that J | addicted to the practice of magical arts.” 

know of, though the word is so frequently writ-| And to finish our repast with the Desert (we 
ten). I thought the old man had got rather | repeat him): ‘‘ Over all the heaven above, over 


well out of the scrape of being alive and poor.” | 

This, to us, is very touching ; those who do 
not feel it will allow that it is very picturesque. 
Caravaggio might have painted it. At Cairo 
the plague raged; but before he reached it the 
author gives a singular piece of imaginative- 


all the earth beneath, there was no visible power 
that could balk the fierce will of the sun: ‘ he 
rejoiced as a strong man tv run a race; his 
going forth was from the end of the heaven, 
and his circuit unto the ends of it; and there 
was nothing hid from the heat thereof.’ From 


At length the raft entered | 


pole to pole, and from the east to the west, he 
brandished his fiery sceptre as though he had 
usurped all heaven and earth. As he bid the 
Jay dead, and ali the whole earth that I could | soft Persian in ancient times, so now, and fierce- 
reach with my utmost sight and keenest listen- | ly too, he bid me bow down, and worship him; 
ing was still and lifeless as some dispeopled | so now in his pride he seemed to command me, 
and forgotten world that rolls round and round | and say, ‘ Thou shalt have none other gods but 
in the heavens through wasted floods of light.| me.’ I was all alone before him. There were 
The sun, growing fiercer and fiercer, shone | these two pitted together and face to face—the 
down more mightily now than ever on me he mighty sun for one, and for the other this poor, 
shone before, and as I drooped my head under | pale, solitary self of mine, that I always carry 
his fire, and closed my eyes against the glare | about with me. But on the eighth day, and 
that surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep — for | before 1 had yet turned away from Jehovah for 
how many minutes or moments I cannot tell ; | the glittering god of the Persians, there appeared 
but after a while I was gently awakened by a! a dark line upon the edge of the forward hori- 
peal of church-bells—my native be!ls—the in- | zon, and soon the line deepened into a delicate 
nocent bells of Marlen, that never before sent| fringe, that sparkled here and there as though 
forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills!| it were sown with diamonds. There, then, 
My first idea naturally was, that I still remained | before me were the gardens and the minarets 
fast under the power of a dream. I roused| of Egypt, and the mighty works of the Nile, 
myself, and drew aside the silk that covered! and | (the eternal Ego that | am!)—I had lived 
my eyes, and plunged my bare face into the | to see, and I saw them. When evening came, 
light. Then at least I was well enough awaken- I was still within the confines of the Desert, and 
ed, but still those old Marlen bells rung on,; my tent was pitched as usual; but one of my 
not ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, steadi- | Arabs stalked away rapidly towards the west 
ly, merrily ringing ‘for church.’ After a while | without telling me of the errand on which he 
the sound died away slowly ; it happened that! was bent. After a while he returned; he had 
neither I nor any of my party had a watch by | toiled on a graceful service; he had travelled 
which to measure the exact time of its lasting, | all the way on to the border of the living world, 
but it seemed to me that about ten minutes | and brought me back for token an ear of rice, 
had passed before the bells ceased. I attri- | full, fresh, and green. The next day I entered 
buted the effect to the great heat of the sun,! upon Egypt, and floated along (for the delight 
the perfect dryness of the clear air through | was as the delight of bathing) through green, 
which I moved, and the deep stillness of all wavy fields of rice and pastures fresh and plen- 
around me; it seemed to me that these causes, | tiful, and dived into the cold verdure of groves 
by occasioning a great tension and consequent | and gardens, and quenched my hot eyes in 
susceptibility of the hearing organs, had ren-/ shade, as though in deep, rushing waters.” 


ness, which, without inquiring too minutely, we 
copy. After mentioning the mirages, he says : 
“On the fifth day of my journey the air above 





dered them liable to tingle under the passing 
touch: of some mere memory that must have 
swept across my brain in a moment of sleep. 


A dromedary-gallop to Suez—a journey to 
Nablous and Safet—and all the remainder, will 
serve to fill up the measure of gratification to 





ithe effect which I had experienced was any | 
by the fall—so twisted that if the sharp malady | thing other than an illusion, an illusion liable | 
of life were still upon him the old man would | to be explained (as every illusion is in these | 
have shrieked and groaned, and the lines of his | days) by some of the philosophers who guess at | 
face would have quivered with pain; the lines | nature’s riddles. 
of his face were not moved, and the old man | 


Since my return to England it has been told me | be reaped from this volume ; for which, thank- 
that like sounds have been heard at sea, and | ing the author (a thing we seldom do), we dis- 
that the sailor becalmed under a vertical sun in! miss it to the public taste. 

the midst of the wide ocean has listened in trem- | 
bling wonder to the chime of his own village- | 
bells. At this time I kept a poor, shabby pre- 
tence of a journal, which just enabled me to 
know the day of the month and the week ac- 
cording to the European calendar; and when 





THE GIPSY. BY G. P. R. JAMES.* 
[Second Edition.] 

| We are glad to see our prognostication respect- 

jing this new edition of Mr. James’s popular 

| works more than fulfilled by the rapid absorp- 

tion of a very large first edition, and a second 


allowing for the difference of time in this longi- in the course of apeedy disappearance. This 


: ‘A 2 : ia 
tude, I concluded that at the moment of my is as it should be with a writer whose vraise 


: . blance is always so perfect; and even what he 
, u e : 
hearing that strange peal the church going bells | invents, so like truth, that we can never fancy 


of Marlen must have been actually calling the | ‘ : : : 
prim congregation of the parish to morning- a. rey reading fiction. Nor, indeed, are we " 
yrayer. The coincidence amused me faintly ;| ‘© istorical portions of his publications—an 
pray Y3| these form the far greater division — which are 
all drawn from diligent research, deep study, 
and elaborate comparison. 

We have, however, so often pronounced our 
opinion of their merits, and only the other day 
It would have been sweeter | re-stated what we thought of the Gipsy, that 
to believe, that my kneeling mother, by some | “© have a — o_o ne ~~ vl 
pious enchantment, had asked and found this | Pression, that the author Ras taken the opr 

* London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 


spell to rouse me from my scandalous forgetful | 
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tunity of correcting an oversight in the former 
preface, and one or two typographical errors in 
the body of the work. This carefulness is good, 
and we notice the fact with pleasure, because 
we were always certain that sterling works in 
a handsome form, at a low price, would meet 
due encouragement from the public, and well 
repay the pains ofboth authors and publishers ; 
and we repeat, that we are fully contirmed in 
this view by the extraordinary success which 
has already attended this undertaking. The 
author may now rest assured that it is but the 
“ beginning of the end.” 


The Popular Member, the Wheel of Fortune, §c. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. London, Bentley. 
Tue Popular Member occupies about a moiety 
of this publication; the rest of the second vo- 
lume being filled up with two tales, one of 
English society, called True Love, and the 
other of Spanish history in the Netherlands, 
called the Last of the Knights; and the third 
volume being apportioned to Blanks and Prizes, 
or the Wheel of Fortune. In all, the talent 
of Mrs. Gore is evinced; the motives of hu- 
man actiom both in male and female breasts 
—the changes which common circumstances 
inevitably bring about in all the relations 
oflife—the curious and important effects pro- 
duced by most minute causes—a look, a ges- 
ture, or a tone of voice —are traced with great 
acuteness and observation. ‘The first story | 
mixes the career of a wealthy manufacturer | 
with an aristocratic and parliamentary con- | 
nexion, and the Reform-bill is the hinge on 
which his domestic condition turns; but we 
will not say more than that the whole is a 
skilful picture; and though there is not a very 
deep interest in any of the narratives, they are 
all agreeable reading, and no discredit to the 

writer's well-earned popularity. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

PATENT METALLIC CAPSULES ! 
Tue mechanical arts of England have arrived 
at such a pitch of perfection, that when we see 
any superior adaptation of them, we seem to 
forget our old language of praise, such as their 
being curious, ingenious, wonderfully clever, 
&c. &c., and find ourselves expressing our ad- 
miration in enthusiastic terms upon their abso- 
lute beautifulness, irresistible force, and mira- 
culous precision. ‘The steam-engine in past 
ages would have been worshipped as a pagan 


To them, even for this trade alone, such a Cap- 
sule must have come with strong recommen- 
dations; for it enables them not only to bottle 
their spirits in an improved manner, but also 
to mark it with a distinction which could hardly 
be imitated; and they accordingly seem to have 
adopted the invention con amore, and extended 
it far beyond the original projection and first 
application, 

We were invited to visit their manufactory 
in the City Road, and witness the process. It 
is exceedingly simple. In the centre ofa 
brazier of burning charcoal is an iron pot, into 
which is run, from the furnace, a measure 
of the purest East Indian banca tin. The 
brazier then traverses a cast-iron plate line, 
about a toot wide, and twenty or thirty feet 
long, depositing as it goes, from a stop*cock 
below, a stream of the tin, some four inches | 
broad. This band is immediately taken up with | 
pincers, and made into a coil, which coil is | 
successively submitted to rolling- machines, | 
which attenuate it to whatever thickness is 
desired for the article in demand. It is then 
passed through another engine, and the circu- 
lar forms or discs struck out much after the 
fashion of the Mint coinage. These again are 
dropt by successién into another machine with 
an oblique eccentric movement of great beauty, 
opposed to which they are borne along, and 








PARIS LETTER. 

Paris, 24th Aug., 18464. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of August 19.— 
A favourable report was read on a memoir of 
M. Duchartre, entitled ‘* Observations sur ]’or- 
ganogénie de la fleur et en particulier de 
Vovaire chez les plantes a placenta central 
libre.” The placenta in the primulacez is 
shewn to be quite independent of the walls. and 
summit of the ovary. This and other interest- 
ing facts are demonstrated. The memoir en- 
tire will be inserted in the “ Recueil des Savants 
étrangers.” 

M. Ebelmen, the discoverer of baric ether, 
has just succeeded in obtaining silicic ethers 
by the action of alcohol on chloride of silicium. 
He described the process, and announced far- 
ther interesting reactions of alcohol on the 
chlorides of titanium, tin, phosphorus, arsenic, 
and sulphur: the details will form the subjects 
of future communications, 

Experiments of seventeen days’ duration, 
conducted by M. Boussingault, support his and 
MM. Dumas and Payen’s opinions that herbi- 
vorous animals derive fat from their food direct, 
and not by transformation. 

M. Christofle proposes a prize of 2000 francs 
for the discovery of means to prevent fraud in 
galvanoplastic productions. 

French Antiquarian Intelligence.—The visitors 
of Normandy may be glad to hear that a small 


| punched or stamped by a number of tubes and | 


rods, called plungers, till at the Jast they are! work has been lately published on some curious 


| ejected in the shape of thimbles or cups, neatly | Roman remains found at Etretat. It is en- 


pared of ull excrescences or irregularities, and | titled, L’Etretat Souterrain, and contains a de- 
ready to be put upon the jar or bottle for; scription of the various objects and remains 
which they are intended. It is a pretty per- | found there in 1835 and 1842, with views of 
formance of the magic of iron wheels andj the Roman buildings, vases, and tombs—the 
cranks. The capsules are then put on the| whole from the pen of the Abbé Cochet.—The 
vessels, at the rate of about nine in every mi- | /ns/itut Catholique, an ecclesiastical and arche- 
nute, by a single hand. They are placed gently | ological journal, published at Lyons, is be- 


on the orifice over the cork, and put within 
the noose of a revolving pulley-line, which 
being wrought round them by pressing a 
treadle with the foot, in ten seconds you see 
the vessel hermetically sealed.* Messrs. Betts 
use corks; and we were shewn soda-water 
bottles, and other of the most briskly etfer- 
vescent compositions, all held tight by this 
means, and without string or wire of any 


coming daily more esteemed in the French 
antiquarian world. All the medieval anti- 


| quities of that part of France are successively 


noticed in this periodical, and some valuable 
contributions are made by architects and pro- 
fessors of archeology in the ancient primatial 
metropolis of Gaul. There is a project on foot 
for rebuilding, in one of the suburbs of Rheims, 
the celebrated abbatial church of St. Nicaise. 





divinity; and certainly, even in our highly 
civilised times, it excites a feeling akin to awe | 
in the beholder of its mighty but exquisite | 
working, and its propulsion, on sea or land, of | 
huge vessels and carriage-trains of immense 
length and weight, like a fiery dragon over- 
coming all resistance. 

A small but most extensively useful inven- 
tion has led our minds to these big reflections ; 
it is the conversion of a thin round of tin, from | 
the size of a shilling to that of the crown of a 
hat, by means of machinery moved by steam- 
power (a ten-horse engine) into a CAPSULE, 
by which any glass, earthenware, metal, or 
wooden vessel, from the. east scent-bottle or | 
medical phial to the largest jar, may be her- | 
metically sealed, and its contents securely pre- | 
served. We owe this discovery to Mr. Dobree, | 
a Frenchman; but the patent rights have been 
taken out by London citizens, the Messrs. 
Betts, already well known by the production 
of the best of British brandies (distilled from 
malt), which bears their name in the market, 
and is consumed in vast quantities, under 
higher-sounding titles, throughout the country. 








sort. Jn short, until you cut off the top of 
the capsule, which is easily done, it would 
require such a force to extract the cork, that 
nearly every bottle would be burst by the at- 
tempt. 

We hope we have described this remarkable 
process so clearly as to allow of our readers 
comprehending it thoroughly; and it is not 
required of us to point out the value, and almost 
universal utility, of the product. It must ope- | chant of the tenth century. The original forms 
trate a great change in a hundred of the common | the termination of a New Testament, a Ms. on 
wants in domestic economy. The purity and | parchment of that date, and coming originally 
non-corrosiveness of the metal; its making| from the abbey of La Sauve. The notation 
whatever it encloses completely air-tight; its | and the lettering of this ms. are exactly similar 


The prefect of the department and the arch- 
bishop of the province take much interest in 
the undertaking, and funds are collecting for 
the purpose. ‘he new edifice will be rather 
smaller than the old one; but the same plan, 
decorations, &c. will be adhered to. 

Ancient Church-Music.—M. Jouannet, libra- 
rian of Bordeaux, has presented to the Comité 
Historique a facsimile copy of an ecclesiastical 





| price (we are assured) more moderate than the | to those of the Mystere des Vierges folles, from a 


wiring it is formed to supersede ; its neatness, | celebrated ms. once at Limoges, but now in the 
cleanliness, and firm fitness to the neck of the | Bibliotheque Royale, and from which a facsimile 
vessel; and, another quality not to be lightly | extract has been published in the volume of in- 
prized, its bearing a stamped impression not | structions issued by the Comité on the subject 
to be forged for fraudulent ends, are all very | of ecclesiastical music.—The restoration of the 
important recommendations of it to the use of | Gregorian chant in many parochial churches of 
the wine-merchant, the Italian warehouseman, | Paris has been attended with the best effects. 
the perfumer, the apothecary, and the good| None but male voices participate in them; 
housewife! |} and from seven to eight hundred men of the 

As far as our judgment is worth on such a | working classes may now be seen at vespers in 
subject, we most cordially advise them to try | some of the larger churches, joining in this 
the experiment of these Metallic Capsules. ;solemn and ancient spiritual exercise.—The 
| pigited ~ authorised M. Bottée de Toulmon 
re : _| to pu ish three masses in music, chosen from 
Be may ma Fe spe nage rie ger one | among the most interesting of the fourteenth, 
covered with the capsule alone. | fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
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The music is to be printed with movable 
types, not engraved, and the original notation 
is to be accompanied by a transposal into mo- 
dern notation. A short explanatory notice is 
to accompany each mass.— The learned Dom 
Guérauger is making rapid progress with his 
collection of ancient ecclesiastical music, al- 
ready mentioned as intended for publication. 
It will consist, when complete, of 600 pieces 
of plain chant, selected from all epochs down 
to the sixteenth century; the whole accompa- 
nied by the modern system of notation. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
June 27.—At this meeting (the last of the ses- 
sion) the following were the readings: 

1. “On some lacune in Thucydides, and 
the means of supplying them from satisfactory 
sources,” by Mr. G. Burges. Mr. Burges com- 
mences his paper by stating that something 
had been done by Canter, Barnes, Markland, 
Valckenaer, Hermann, and others, towards re- 
storing the numerous Jacune in Homer, and 
the remains of Greek tragedy and comedy, by 
the uid of different writers who have preserved 
the missing matter. The supplying of lacune 
in the prose writers of Greece had likewise 
engaged the attention of various scholars, who 
have brought forward portions that had dropped 
out from the works of Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Plato, Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Demosthenes, 
and others, but which had been found in the 
quotations of subsequent writers. For Thucy- 
dides, however, not only has less been done in 
this respect than was required in the case of a 
writer that has come down to us in a state al- 
most as corrupt as Auschylus himself; but some 
modern editors have rejected, without reason, 
supplements furnished by Stobzus, Julius Pol- 
lux, and Suidas, which preceding scholars had 
already pointed out, nh whieh Mr. Burges has 
fully confirmed. He then proceeds to produce, 
as a specimen of the fruit of his own researches, 
the following supplements. In vii. 50, he would 
introduce the word ywnvata before 7 wor, “ the 
delay of a month,” as necessary to mark the 
fact that the Athenian army waited for that 
period, on account of an eclipse of the moon 
ominously occurring in the previous month at 
the moment when they were ready to march. 
In vii. 75, by inserting a supplement preserved 
by Suidas in ’Aveoxhret, viz.) ceAHvN averxnKe, 
«.7.A., the time is ascertained when the last 
and decisive sea-fight occurred. In all these 
instances Mr. Burges supported his emenda- 
tions at greatlength. But the most remarkable 
instance adduced is to be found in vii, 84, on 
which confused and impetfect passage he has 
thrown considerable light by a series of supple- 
mentary insertions, six of which he obtained 
from Suidas alone, and all of them are ela- 
borately defended in his notes. 

2. Mr. Cullimore read a letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Hincks, adverting to several points in 
Egyptian and scriptural chronology, of which 
the chief related to the age of King Man- 
douothph. This king is referred by Dr. Lee- 
mans to the first ages; by Champollion and 
Rosellini to the twenty-first dynasty; by Mr. 
Sharpe to the age of the Saites and Persians. 
Dr. Hincks. observed : “ I cannot find a single 
character in either of the inscriptions relating 
to King Mandouothph that was not in common 
use before the eighteenth dynasty, and this 
makes me very confident that he reigned then.” 
In a subsequent letter he remarks: “ I am 
quite satisfied of the antiquity of this King 
Mandouothph, or Monthothph, whose tablets 





are on the Cosseir road (Burton’s Excerpta Hie- 
roglyphica, pl. iii. and v.), as prior to the twelfth 
dynasty (the monumental predecessors of the 
eighteenth), and probably to Papei (a monu- 
mental predecessor of the twelfth):” and the 
still more subsequent examination of a tablet 
attributed by Rosellini to the twenty-first dy- 
nasty (No. 132 and 133 of ‘ The Names and 
Titles of the Kings of Egypt according to the 
Original Monuments’), has led him to further 
confirmation of these views.” Dr. Hincks also 
proposes a corrected reading of the date 440 
in the Septuagint translation of 1 Kings vi. 1, 
which stands 480 in the Hebrew, and our au- 
thorised translation, viz. the 640th year, this 
being the difference between the date of the 
exode, B.c. 1667 (or 345 years before the Egyp- 
tian canicular era, B.c. 1322), and that of the 
Temple, s.c. 1027, as both are stated in the 
patristic system of Clement of Alexandria, which 
he, Dr. H. conceives, derived from the original 
reading of the Seventy, as above corrected. 

3. A letter from Colonel Leake to the sccre- 
tary, with a corrected copy of the Greek inscrip- 
tion on the great stele ar Xanthus, published in 
the fourth volume of the society’s Transactions, 
P. 257. This copy was transcribed by Mr. Fel- 
ows from the mould obtained by him during 
his late residence at Xahunts. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
39 Arlington Street, Camden Town, 
August 20, 1844. 

My pear S1r,—In the absence of Egyptian 
novelties, permit me to give you an interesting 
extract from a critique by Baron Von Hammer 
Purgstall of Vienna, an honorary member of 
the Royal Society of Literature, on Colonel 
Howard Vyse’s great work on the Pyramids; 
in which, without doing injustice to the merits 
of that celebrated traveller and explorer, he 
claims for another English traveller what is 
justly due to him, although hitherto unknown 
to the public. The passage, with which I have 

been favoured, may be translated as follows : 
“The great merit of Colonel Howard Vyse 
consists, no doubt, in the accurate drawings of 
all the tombs which surround the great pyra- 
mid of Ghizeh, which are marked ovt in the to- 
pographical plan at the beginning of the first 
volume. The first honour, however, of that 


kind of observation for a topographical delinea- | 


tion is due, not to the Colonel, but to his coun- 
tryman Mr. John Fiott, travelling fellow of 
the University of Cambridge, who communi- 
cated to the reviewer more than a quarter of a 
century ago, a sketch of the City of Tombs ad- 
jacent to the great Pyramid; who published it 
in the 81st volume of the Literary Annals.” 
Annals of Literature, vol. ciii., 1843, July, Au- 
gust, September. Vienna, Gerold. 

* At the end of the review,’ adds Dr. Hage- 
man, “in vol. civ. of the Annals, Hammer Purg- 
stall is seen to be the author.” 


You will be aware that the Mr. John Fiott | 


alluded to is the present Dr. John Lee, so well 


known as a zealous promoter of antiquarian and 
scientific inquiry. 1n answer to my inquiries on | 


the subject, he acquaints me that he is still pos- 
sessed of the original sketches of the City of 
Tombs, which were made from the top of the 
Pyramid at sun-rise about thirty ‘years ago; 
as the shadow of the tombs then enabled him 
to perceive the order in which they were placed. 
He recollects writing to Prof. Hammer at Vi- 
enna, and sending him some account of them, 
but did not know, until receipt of the enclosed 
extract, on July 30, from his friend Dr. Hage- 
man of Scharnebec, near Luneburg, that Prof. 
Hammer had published any part of his com- 








munication in vol, ciii. of the Literary Annals, 
After his return to England in 1815, he occa- 
sionally mentioned the subject to friends or 
travellers; and in the work on the Pyramids 
by his learned friend Mr. Yates of the British 
Museum, 1833, there appeared some engrav- 
ings from his drawings of the tombs. 

Mr. Yates’ work is entitled, ‘‘ A Dissertation 
on the Antiquity, Origin, and Design, of the 
principal Pyramids of Egypt, &c.; illustrated 
with drawings and suitable descriptions. Lon- 
don, Arch, 1838.” 4to. pp. 40. The drawings 
will be found useful for comparison with Colonel 
Vyse’s and Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s topogra- 
phical plans of the Pyramids; and the bird’s- 
eye view which they afford of the small pyra- 
mids and streets of tombs on the east, west, 
and south sides of the great Pyramid, when less 
dilapidated by a quarter of a century than at 
present, will prove serviceable to every inquirer. 
Believe me yours faithfully, J. CULLIMORE. 





FINE ARTS. 

The Xanthian Marbles, the fruits of Mr. Fel- 
lows’ second voyage, have mostly reached the 
British Museum in safety, only some half score 
of cases out of a hundred and thirty being still 
on their way. As yet they lie about in con- 
siderable confusion; but enough has become 
visible to satisfy us of their great interest as 
remains of very ancient art, and the most 
ancient the most interesting. The oldest monu- 
ments belong to the Greek Lycian period, and 
the inscriptions upon them, especially some, 
which are bilingual, will probably throw such 
a light upon its perplexing characters as will 
enable us to translate thatlanguage. The con- 
nexion between Lycia and Persia is perpetuated 
in the next series; and the Roman and Chris- 
tian follow, without supplying any thing very 
remarkable. To thealready famous Harpy Stele, 
or Square Pillar, more recently discovered or 
left portions have, we believe, been added; 
and nearly three others, named from their 
symbols ‘“ the Lion,” “ the Chimera,” and 
“ the Winged Chariot,” are so complete as to 
excite both wonder and delight. In the second 
class the Ionic prevails—the elder resemble 
great wooden chests; and it is supposed that 
an attempt will be made to restore the most 
curious, as they are presumed to have existed 
before their fall, according to some fine draw- ° 
ings by Mr. Scharf. 


Pictorial Notices: consisting of a Memoir of Sir 
Anthony Van Dyck, with a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Etchings executed by him, §c. By 
W. H. Carpenter. 4to, pp. 197. London, 
James Carpenter. 

NoTuinc can be more graceful than the spirit 

in which this work is executed. The modesty 

of its pretensions is singularly contrasted with 
the carefulness of its research; for in estimating 
the latter quality, we must not forget that Mr. 

Carpenter has had to glean a field which had 

heen reaped and gathered, and explored and 

gathered again and again. His labour, there- 
fore, is not to be measured by the amount it 
has produced, but by its merit of producing 
any thing, and especially any thing of high in- 
terest, after all that had gone before him, pick- 
ing up, as it were, the very straws on their 


way. 

in the same good tone are the dedication to 
his wife—our accomplished portrait-painter, 
and not unworthy of the honour of having a vo- 
lume relating to Van Dyck inscribed to her— 
and the brief introduction and beginning of the 
memoir, both the latter expressed in the best 
possible manner—a manner so unlike the too 
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common boasts of editors, who have far less to 
tell aud far less to brag of than Mr. W. H. 
Carpenter. To the biographical sketch some 
slight amendments and additions have been 
made, chiefly through the courteous aid of M. 
Van de Weyer, the Belgian minister at our 
court. They fix the date of Van Dyck’s birth 
on the 22d of March, 1599, state that he com- 
menced his studies as a painter under H. Van 
Balen in 1610 (from whom he went to Rubens), 
and was received as a master in the registry 
of the brotherhood of St. Luke, Antwerp, in 
1618, being the fourteenth, or central member, 
of no fewer than twenty-seven Van Dycks, art- 
ists, enrolled therein, between Pierre, a painter, 
in 1497, and Henri, a sculptor, in 1723. 

The author, in his course of inquiry, has 
ascertained a number of particulars which 
throw a light upon arts and artists patronised 
by their able appreciator and liberal friend, 
our martyr-king, Charles the First ; and among 
the rest, the memorial of a piece of royal eco- 
nomy, which seems to shew that judgment and 
discretion were exercised contemporaneously 
with generosity and munificence. Mr. C. says: 

“The original of the following interesting 
document is in her Majesty’s State-paper Of- 
fice; and there is every reason for believing it 
to be in the hand-writing of Van Dyck. The 
unsparing reductions made in the charges of 
the artist, by the hand of the king, are more 
stringent than could have been anticipated from 
a monarch so liberal in his encouragement of 
the arts. On referring to the first payment 
made to Van Dyck by the Crown (in 1632), it 
will be found that he received 200. for a half- 
length, and 25%. for a whole-length portrait, 
which is about equivalent to 80/. and 100/. at 
this time. In the account annexed, which was 
sent in about six years after, his charge is in- 
creased to 30/. for a half-length, and to 50/. for 
a whole-length; these the king reduces to 26/. 
and 40/7. Amongst other pictures named is 
‘Le Roi a ta ciasse:’ the compiler imagines 
this to be the portrait of Charles I. now in the 
Louvre, a duplicate of which is in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Grafton, where Charles is 
represented standing beside his horse leaning 
on his cane, attended by an equerry and a page. 
If the conjectute is correct, the price placed 
against it by the king, 100/., is somewhat unequal 
to the merit of the picture, which is one of the 
finest by the hand of the artist. It was pur- 
chased for Madame du Barri in 1770 for twenty- 
four thousand francs, 960/., and was valued by 
the experts of the Musée in 1816 at one hun- 
dred thousand francs, 4000/. Van Dyck was 
paid 100/. in 1632, for the group of Charles, his 
queen, together with Prince Charles and the 
Princess Mary, when infants. This account 
appears to have been delivered in towards 
the end of 1638, a privy-seal warrant having 
been issued on the fourteenth of December of 
that year, for the portion allowed by the king, 
viz. 603/., together with the arrears of the pen- 
sion, 1000/.; and another warrant was issued 
on the twenty-fifth of February 1638-9, for the 
payment of 305/., which may have been for such 
pictures as were painted for the queen, which 
without deductions amount to 320/. By the 
order-books of the Pell-office of the Receipt of 
the Exchequer, it is found that the 603/. was 
paid on the twelfth of March 1638-9; but there 
is no entry made in those books prior to the 
death of Van Dyck of the payment of the ar- 
rears of his pension. 


Memoire pour Sa Magtie. Le 
Pour mollures du veu’ conte . . . (271.)* 
* The sums printed within parentheses () are in the 
original crossed through with a pen. 








Une teste d’un veliant pont 12 
+ Le Prince Henri 
Le Roi alla ciasse . 
Le Roy vestu de noir au Prince » Palatin 
avecq sa mollure . 
Le Prince Carles avecq le dueq de Jare 
Princesse Maria Pse. Elizabet Pr. 


(202.) 
500. 
* (2002.) 100 


(342.) 30 


(200/.) 


(34.) 
201. 
301. 
h0l. 
500. 

(202. 

(20/.) 

(201.) 
201. 

(307.) 
401 


Anne 
Le Roy vestu de noir au ‘Monsr. Morre 
avecq sa mollure . 
+ Une Reyne en petite forme. . . 
+ Une Reyne vestu’ en blu’ 
+ Une Reyne Mere ‘i 
+ Une Reyne vestuen blane . . 
La Reyne pour Monsr. Barnino 
La Reyne pour Mr Barnino 
La Reyne pour la Reyne de Boheme 
+ La Reyne en petite forme. . 
La Reyne envoye a Mons. F ielding . 
+ LePrince Carlos en armes pourSomerset 
Le Roy alla Reynede Boheme . 
Le Roy en Armes doune au BaronW arto 
La Reyne au de Baron ° 
Le Roy la Reyne le Prince ( arlos au I 
ambasr. Hopton . 
+ Une Reyne vestu en blu donne au Conte 
"Oliande . . 
+ Deux demis portraits della Rey’ ne du 
veu Conte 
Une piece pour la maison a “Green Witz 
Le dessein de Roy et tous le Chevaliers 


Note attached to the above Account. 
The totall of all such Pictures as his Matie. is 
to paye for his accoumpt rated by the King 
and what his Matie doth allowe of, amownts 
unto five hundred twentie eight pownde 
The other pictures weh the King hathe marked 
wth a cross before them the Queene is to 
paye for them and her Matie. is to Rate them 
The Arrere of the Pention beeing five yeares 
amownts unto one thousand pownds att 
two hundred pownds panum . 
More for the pictures wch Sir Arthur Hopton 
hailintoSpaine ... 6). 2s 2. - OWS 
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(20/.) 

(507.) 
(502.) 
(902.) 
600. 


60/. 
100/. 


1000 


- 16037. 
2002, 
10007, 


The totall of all amowntes unto. . 
The pictures for the Queene 
Five years Pension _. . 
Endorsed Sir Anthony Vandike.” 

A long correspondence, relating to the ex- 
change of ancient sculpture, by the Earl of 
Arundel, for paintings by Rubens, and some 
tapestry to make up the difference of estimated 
value, will be read with much curiosity. One 
of Rubens’ letters to Sir Dudley Carleton, the 
negotiator, and then our ambassador in the 
United Provinces, on the part of the earl, will 
afford some idea of the frank and honourable 
character of the artist. We copy the transla- 
tion from the Italian (26th May, 1618) : 

* Most excellent sir,—I have given all the 
correct measurements of the whole of the pic- 
tures to that man of Y. E.’s who came to take 
them by order of Y. E. to have the frames made, 
although you had not mentioned this to me in 
your letter. For some time I have not given 
a single stroke of the brush, unless it be for the 
service of Y. E.; so that all the pictures, even 
the Hunt and the Susanna, together with that 
sketch which closes our account, as well as 
those of our first agreement, will, by Divine 
aid, be finished on the precise day of the twenty- 
eighth instant, agreeable to my promise. I 
hope you will be content with these works of 
mine, both as regards the variety of the sub- 
jects, and for the love and desire which urge 
me to serve Y. E. with so much zeal. I doubt 
not in the least that the Hunt and the Susanna 
will appear amongst the originals. The third 
is painted on panel, about three feet and a half 
in length, by two feet and a half in height, alto- 
gether original. It is a subject, as it were, 
neither sacred nor profane, although taken from 
holy writ; namely, Sarah in the act of scolding 
Hagar, who, pregnant, is leaving the house in a 
feminine and graceful manner, with the assist- 
ance of the patriarch Abraham. I did not give 
the measure of this to your man to have a frame 
put about it; it is done on panel, because little 
things succeed better on it than on canvass, and 


fe 


being so small in size, will be transportable. I 
have engaged, as is my custom, a very skilful 
man in his pursuit, to finish the landscapes, 
solely to augment the enjoyment of Y. E.; but 
as to the rest, be assured I have not suffered a 
living soul to put hand on them, from the de- 
sire, not only of most punctually abiding by my 
| promise, but to increase that obligation of de- 
| siring to live and die Y. E.’s most devoted ser- 
vant. I cannot, however, affirm so precisely 
as [ could wish, the exact day when all these 
pictures will be dry, and, to speak the truth, 
|it appears to me better that they should go 
away altogether, because the first are newly re- 
)/ touched; still, with the aid of the sun, if it 
shines serene and without wind (the which, 
stirring up the dust, is injurious to newly 
painted pictures), will be in a fit state to be 
rolled up with five or six days of fine weather. 
For myself, I should wish to be able to consign 
them immediately, being ready to do every 
thing that shall be agreeable to you; but I 
should be very sorry indeed, if, from too much 
freshness, they were to suffer any injury on the 
| way, which might cause some regret to Y. E., 
in which I should in a great degree participate. 
In respect to the tapestries, | can say little, 
because, to confess the truth, at present there 
are no very fine things, and, as I wrote, they 
are rarely to be found without having them 
wrought on purpose; yet the history of Camil- 
lus not pleasing you, I do not think that man of 
| yours had any disinclination towards the one 
of Scipio and Hanibal, which might perhaps 
better please Y. E. (and, to speak frankly, in 
all these things the selection is arbitrary), with- 
out dispute of great excellency; I will send 
Y. E. the whole measurements of my cartoons 
of the History of Decius Mus, the Roman con- 
sul, who devoted himself for the success of the 
Roman people; but I shall write to Brussels 
to have them correct, having given every thing 
to the master of the works. Meanwhile, re- 
commending myself strongly to the good offices 
of Y. E., and with humble affection, | kiss your 
hands. Antwerp, this 26 May, 1618. From 
your excellency’s most devoted servant, 
“* Peter Pau. Rusens. 

“ The two thousand florins shall be punctually 
paid at the pleasure of Y. E. I confess to feel- 
ing a great desire to see these marbles, the more 
so that Y. E. assures me of their being things 
of price.” 

On the Ist of June, the interchange being 
completely arranged, Rubens writes again in 
the same handsome style: 

**In compliance with Y. E.’s order, I have 
paid the two thousand florins to Mr. Lyonell, 
for which he has given a receipt in his own 
hand, and will give advice to Y. E. And I 
have delivered the pictures likewise to Mr. 
Francis Pieterssen ; the whole in good condi- 
tion and packed with care, with which I think 
Y. E. will be perfectly satisfied, as Mr. Pieters- 
sen was astonished in seeing them all finished 
con amore, in order, in a row. In a word, in 
lieu of a chamber furnished with marbles, Y. E. 
receives pictures sufficient to adorn an entire 
palace, independent of the tapestries. Touch- 
ing the measurement, which proved rather 
smaller than you expected, I did my best, 
taking the dimensions of the hanging with the 
measure current in these countries; and be 
well assured, that this trifling difference imports 
nothing as regards the price, in making the 
account of the pictures different from that of 
the tapestries, which are purchased by meas 
sure; but these according to their excellence, 
subject, and number of figures: nevertheless, 
the trouble which it gave me is so gratifying 
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and honourable, that I conceive it to be a very 
high favour; so much so, that [ shall most wil- 
lingly send my portrait to Y. E., provided you 
reciprocating, will be pleased to do me the 
honour to allow me to have in my house a me- 
morial of your person, conceiving it to be rea- 
sonable that I should place a much higher value 
on you, than you on me. I have just to-day 
received the marbles, which I have not yet been 
able to see, from the hurry of Pieterssen’s de- 
parture ; still I hope they will be equal to my 
expectations.” 

Mytens, another contemporary of these great 
artists, was also employed to paint portraits of 
Lord and Lady Arundel; and the following 
critique upon them, and other letters appli- | 
cable generally to the arts of the period, pos- 
sess much interest. Sir D. Carleton writes to 
Lord Arundel from the Hagh (Hague), 28th 
September, 1618: 

“ The picture your Ldp desired at Amster- 
dam | have formerly dealt for but wt" intention 
to make it y™ Ldps, and if I can recover it 
(wherein I still use my best endeavo") yo" Ldp 
shall not fayle of it. Those I have lately re- 
ceaved from yo" Ldps painter in one table, I 
humbly thanke yo" Ldp for, and I wish he had 
been so happie in hitting my Lady as he hath 
perfectly done your Ldp, but I observe it gene- 
rally in woemens pictures they have as much 
disadvantage in y® art as they have advantage 
in nature.” This is followed by 

** Letters of Sir Dudley and Lady Carleton. 

“The two following extracts from letters 
written by Sir Dudley and Lady Carleton are 
interesting, as they shew how much the taste 
and fondness of Prince Charles for pictures had | 
tended to awaken a zeal for collecting them 
amongst the English nobility. It creates sur- 


prise to find the lady of an ambassador encoun- 
tering a passage by sea in tempestuous weather, 





and in the cold and dreary month of November, } 
for the purpose of purchasing pictures at a | 
public auction. | 


“ Portion of a Letter written by Lady Carleton to Sir | is an entry, under the date ot the 9th of March, | 


Dudley Carleton. 

‘« Flushing, this 21 of November, 1624, new stile. 

“ My sweete hart,—I have receved thine of 
the 6th, and am very glad to heere thou art | 
well, and [ hope before this you have receved | 
mine that will tell you we cam all safe hether. | 
I writ to you from middellbrough which I hope | 
you have likewise receved. Plannaker is a | 


i 


“ Extract froma Letter written by Sir Dudley Carleton to 

poe Chamberlain, dated the Hague, this 16-26 of 9ber, 

“ My wife is now in Zeeland at an incanto 
of Italian and Spanish goods taken by a free- 
booter of that province froa Viceroy of Naples 
as they were transporting into Galigia (where 
it seems his habitation is) by the Cape St Vin- 
cent, and having seene the list of the, I more 
commiserate his family then himself; whose 
gaines of the whole time of theyr service, in 
clothes and trinkets, are lost in that one prise, 
wherein is much wayting-gentlewomans ware: 
but withall store of hangings and goode howse- 
hold stuff, Spanish and Italian books (w*" are 
my merchandise), and pictures of the best 
hands; about w°" my wife hath chiefely under- 
taken this Jorney, to doe service to owr chiefe 
persons at home who looke after them; and it 
is well yf she can purchas thanks answearable 


to her paines; for she hath an ill passage the- | 


ther, being fower dayes and three nights on 
ship boord in tempestuous wether.” 

The account of Honthorst and his works in 
England, and royal employment and remune- 
ration, afford another curious illustration of 
the age; but the light thrown upon the famous 
collection of Mantuan pictures is yet more im- 
portant : 

“‘ Few particulars (observes our author) are 
known respecting the purchase of the Duke of 
Mantua’s collection by Charles I. Walpole ob- 
serves that a large price was paid for it, and 
says, ‘the lowest 1 have heard was twenty 
thousand pounds.’ It is presumed the follow- 
ing papers relate to this transaction, as upwards 
of fifteen thousand pounds appears too large a 
sum to have been paid for any other collection ; 
and on referring to the printed catalogue of 
the pictures of Charles I., it will be found that 
seventy-seven are particularised as being Man- 
tua pieces. Many of these were injured in their 
transmission to England: in the order-book of 
the clerk of the pells for the year 1636-7, there 


of the payment of 140/. to Richard Greenburie, 
for restoring and mending the pictures bought 
of the Duke of Mantua. Unfortunately there 
is no date to the letter of Nicholas Lanier, or 
to the note attached to it by Philip Burlamachi. 
The latter, there can be little doubt, was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Endymion Porter, the document 
having been discovered in a collection of that 


proude scurvie kokkescome, and his wife a fitt | gentleman’s papers in the State-paper Otfice. 
wife for him. TI pray let madam Vandernote | Philip Burlamachi, to whom the payments were 
know her letters have bin of very littell use to| made from the Exchequer, was an eminent 


me, no more then yours; the conselare Hulson 
hath helped me to by some picturs to day, but 
heere is such keching for them that I know not 
what to doe, and som times on must bye good 
and bad to gether. I have bought nine to day, 
good and bad, but in truth none very bad, with- 
out it be one as bige as haife my hand. They 
are sold exstreme deere and yet there are infinit 
Here. I have some very raire peeces, on of 
titianes, it cost me all most 307. I have an- 
other littell peece which cost me 40/. and ode. 
my lord Willibye is heere, and he is a great 
byer. yet if I had not these picturs the painters 
ef Antwarp would have given the mony. I 
never saw picturs sold soe deere in my life, 
especially trash, 1 wish all owrs ware sold as 
well—it would paye our deates. I cannot but 
once tell you J am sorry my Lord of Bucking- 
ham had not a present of these thinges, heere 
are great store of very faire picturs. I cold 
have chosen him a very faire present out of these 
goodes and plate. Signed, ANNA CARLETON. 
“To my deere husband, Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton, Knight, Lord Ambassador for his 
Majestie with the States at the Hagh. 


| merchant residing in London, who advanced 
|large sums of money to the crown during the 
early part of the reign of Charles I. Daniel 
Nyz, who appears to have been the agent for 
the purchase, was much employed by the col- 
lectors of the time. Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary,’ 
writes, ‘ That great lover of antiquity, Thomas 
earl of Arundel, had a very rich collection, as 
well of medals as other intaglios, belonging to 
the cabinet he purchased of Daniel Nice, at the 
cost of ten thousand pounds.’ 

“Worthy sir,—I humbly beseech you to 
comand these inclosed noates to be delivered 
eyther to M* Porter or M* Cary for his Mat¢ 
w'" the inclosed letters. 1 hope when the King 
hath perused them, he will think the things are 
worth his mony. I am now making all the 
hast to Genoa I can, and hope to be returned 
hither w'* in 3 weekes. I humbly desire you 
to solicit his Mais answer about the Collection 
of Statues, as sone as may be, and comand me 
that am and will be ever your humble servant 
to comand Nica. Lanier. 





Tl Sigr. Felippo Burlamachi. 


“On the same sheet of paper is written the 
following note :— 

“ Sir by the Letters I send you this morning 
you ma have scene N* Laniers demand. Heer 
be the notes and descriptions send to mee. 1 
praie lett me know his Ma‘ pleaseur But above 
all where monie shall be found to pay this yreat 
somme iff it where for 2 or 3000 it could be 
borne but for 150004 besides the other engage- 
ments for his Matis service it will utterli put 
me out off ani possibilite to doe ani think in 
those provisions which are so necessari for Mi- 
lord Ducks relieve. J pray let me know to 
what I must trust and so I rest att comand 

Puitipp BuRLAMACHI.” 

Various payments for these pictures, or 
rather repayments to Burlamachi for his ad- 
vances, are transcribed from the order-books of 
the Pells; and then come some notices of the 
well-known statue of Charles at Charing Cross, 
| which it appears doubtful, in the first instance, 
| whether to have been done by Le Sueur, for 
| Lord Treasurer Weston, to be erected in his 

garden at Roehampton, or for the Earl of 
Arundel (see page 188), as stated by Walpole. 
By the agreement, Le Sueur is to cast it “ of 
the best Yealouw and red copper and caerfully 
provide for the strengtning and fearme op- 
houldinge of the same one the Pedestall were 
itt is to stand one at Rohamton in the right 
Hand the Lord hey Tresorier his Garden. The 
saide Sueur is also to make a perfect modell 
of the saide worcke, of the same bignes as the 
| Copper shall be, in the making wereof he shall 
| take the advice of his Maj. Ridders of greate 
| Horsses, as well fer the Shaep of the Horsse 
and action as for the graesfull shaepe and action 
of his Maj. figure one the same. Which bee- 
|inge Performed, with the approbation of his 
| Maj‘ and content of his Lordp the afore saide 
| le Sueur is to have for the intyre worck and 
| full tinisheing of the same in Copper and set- 
| ting in the place where itt is to stand The 
| somme of six hundred pounds to be paied to 
| him in manner followinge. Fifty pounds att 
| the insealing of the Contractt. Three Moneths 
| after (by which tyme the Modell is to be finished 
and approoved by his Maj. and his Lords) hun- 
dred pound more. When the worke shall be 
readdy to be cast in copper is to receave two 
hundred pound more. When itt appeered to 
be perfectly cast, then is to receave hundred 
and fifty pound more. And when the worcke 
is fully and perfectly finisshed and sett at Ro- 
hamton, the last remaining hundred pound. 
Which Worcke the said Sueur ondertaketh to 
performe in achtien monath, the time begin- 
ning the day the covenant shall be dated.” 

There are only two other minor points in 
this volume to which we would call attention, 
though there are very many which its readers 
will discover for themselves as well worthy of 
their notice; the first is an application from 
King Charles to the Prince of Orange for the 
release from prison of John Torrentius, con- 
demned to gaol for some impiety ; and in which 

(out of his love of art) his Majesty writes: 

“ Believe that we do not desire to befriend 
him against the tenour of the said sentence, to 
abridge the term, or mitigate the rigour of the 
said punishment, which we believe to have been 
justly inflicted on him for so heavy a crime; 
yet the reputation he has of excelling in the 
exercise of his art, the which it would be sad 
to suffer to be lost, or to perish in prison, has 
moved us, from the pleasure we take in the 
skill of his works, to pray you, which we do 
earnestly, having the power of his release in 
your hands, that you will at our request grant 
him his pardon and send him hither, where we 
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will take good care to keep him within the 
bounds of the duty and of the reverence he 
owes to religion, and to employ him here in 
the exercise of his art.” 

The other matter occurs in a letter of Hon- 
thorst, where he says: “* By Mr. Cip I wrote 
to the Treasurer, informing him that if he 
should pay my demand he would not find me 
ungrateful in gratifying him by my art, hoping 
that it would have a beneficial result.’”’ Upon 
which Mr. Carpenter judiciously notes: ‘ Can 
this refer to an artist four of whose pictures are 
at Hampton Court, and are thus noticed by Mrs. 
Jameson, at page 333 of her very useful ‘ Hand- 


tween them, however, the poor Doctor was|Simon Ansley O’Ferrall, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, 
plundered of every thing; and on entering the | author of dn Exposition of the Law of Parliament, 
city he was deserted by all excepting one man, | and other works. Mr. O' Ferrall, who died while 
named Hussein, and he was looked upon as a | still young, was the younger brother of the 
man whose doom was sealed. When, however, | eminent surgeon of the same name in Dublin; 
the king ordered Nayeb to receive him into his | both being the sons of the late Simon O’Ferrall, 
house, the scene changed, and all predicted that | Esq., a gentleman highly esteemed for his 
danger was over. He was introduced to the 


king, kindly received ; and he plainly told the 
object of his visit. The following day the king’s 
chamberlain, accompanied by the commandant 
of the arsenal, ordered him to write in their 
presence the letter in which the king declares 
that he put Stoddart and Conolly to death in 





benevolence and his public virtues, and well 
known as the founder of three charitable insti- 
tutions still existing in Dublin. 

In the year 1828 Mr. Ansley O’Ferrall re- 
solved, before entering any profession, to travel 
for a few years; and being even then, though 
| very young, curious on the subject of laws and 


book to the Public Galleries,’ printed in 1842? | the month of July 1843, and of this letter he | governments, he wished, as he said himself, “ to 
‘These and two other pictures in the private | had to make a translation in Persian. He was | see how the new system worked in America,” 


dining-room have the name of ‘ Cippa,’ in- 
scribed on them, and on the frame ‘ G. T. Cep- 
per:’ no such painter is known. In the old 
catalogues they are called Dutch subjects. Mr. 


| then told that he was free to depart. The let- 

ter having been despatched to Capt. Grover, 
| the Doctor received an intimation that he would 
| be detained. Having a slight fever, he wished 


and accordingly directed his course first to the 
| United States. His letters thence to friends 
|in London and Dublin, being full of original 
and acute observations, had been handed about, 


Seguier says that ‘ from the style they appear|to be bled; this being communicated to the | and had excited a good deal of attention. 


to be from the Neapolitan school.’ ” 
With this we cordially recommend the work 
to all lovers of the fine arts. 


Milton's Penseroso. Designed by J. E. G.; 
etched by J. E. G. and H. P. G. Folio. 
London, P. and D. Colnaghi. 

A sertes of twelve illustrations of Milton’s 

beautiful poem, full of fancy, and deliciously 

adapted to the varying theme. Sylvan scenery 
and floral profusion, especially in the latter 
etchings, exhibit, combined with a wonderful 
grace, the forest-epchantments, the shade of 
pine and monumental oak, the dreaminess of 
the murmuring brook, the pale cloisters, and 
the melancholy pleasures, so sadly and ten- 
derly sung by the bard. It is charming to see 
so congenial a spirit in these slight but speak- 
ing designs. They are the productions of the 
young lady whose Undine was so highly com- 

mended in a former Lit. Gaz. (see No. 1387), 

and would do honour to a professed and ac- 

complished artist. 





SKETCHES OP SOCIETY. 
DR. WOLFF. 
Tue following are the interesting parts of a 
communication from Capt. Grover to the news- 
papers a few days ago; the rest being repeti- 
tion of what was previously known. 

“The last letter written by Dr. Wolff while 
at liberty was written at Bokhara, on the 16th 
April, before he entered the city. He had 
no writing paper, and this letter was written 
upon scraps torn from his memorandum-book. 
A Turcoman had just arrived from Mero bring- 
ing him a lamb as a present; and he took ad- 
vantage of his return to send a few hurried 
lines. He was surrounded by people of Bok- 
hara, Kokan, and ‘ashkand, and therefore says 
his information may be depended upon. The 
person alluded to in M. de Ghersi’s despatch 
he has ascertained to be a Prussian, and the 


king, the permission was refused, the king say- | 


| ing that bleeding was not good for him. Dr. 
Wolff had recovered Col. Stoddart’s ‘ official 
seal.’ The Doctor writes—‘ Pray for me, and 
thank God with me that he hath hitherto helped 
me.’ At first he wore his clergyman’s robes, 
and rode about the town unattended, which, he 

| says, the Russian ambassador, who had just left, 
was not allowed to do. In another letter he 

|says he has adopted the Bokhara dress, but 

| does not say whether this was done by choice. 
On the 8th of June he writes two lines to Col. 
Sheil, in which he says, that in spite of all the 

| promises of the king, he is now a prisoner at 
Bokhara, and that he has not the least hope of 
being soon released.” "5 





BIOGRAPHY. 
THE REV, HENRY FRANCIS CARY. 

Tue death of this distinguished author was an- 
nounced by a correspondent of the Times last 
week; and also the interment of his remains 
on Wednesday in Poet's Corner, Westminster 
Abbey. He began his poetical career in boy- 
hood, and at the age of fifteen published a spi- 
rited ode on the death of Kosciusko, of whom 
Campbell wrote (‘‘ Pleasures of Hope’’): 

** Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko fell.” 
Mr. Cary proceeded to the degree of M.A. in 
Christ’s Church, Oxford, and took a wide and 
prominent range in the study of modern litera- 
ture. In 1803 he published the ‘ Inferno” of 
Dante in English blank verse, with the text of 
the original. An entire translation of the “ Di- 
vina Commedia” appeared in 1514, and has 
long since taken its place among our standard 
English authors. ‘To this Mr. Cary afterwards 
added a translation of the Birds of Aristophanes 
and of the Odes of Pindar. He contributed to 
the old “ London Magazine” a valuable con- 
tinuation of Johnson’s “ Lives of English Poets,” 
and also “ Lives of Early French Poets.” In 





European young man with him an Italian watch- | 
maker, named Giovanni. ‘Ido not (he writes) | 
feel much apprehension for my own safety; but | 
Should I be detained, pray get the Queen her- | 
self to write a letter to the Umeer, for he felt | 
deeply offended that his letter which he wrote | 
by Stoddart to the Queen was answered by the | 
governor-general of India. Get also the Em- | 
peror of Russia to write. Whatever happens, 
pray take it as coming from the Lord.’ The | 
man sent by the Assef-vod- Dowlah to command | 
the escort which was to protect him against the 

Turcomans turned out a great scoundrel ; and 


the Doctor was obliged to appeal to the Turco- | WE are sorry to have to place on our list of | 


1826 he was appointed assistant-librarian in 
the British Museum, which oflice he resigned 
about six years since. From that period he 
had continued his literary labours with almost 
youthful energy, having edited the poetical 
works of Pope, Cowper, Milton, ‘Thompson, 
and Young, together with a fourth edition of 
his own Dante, to which he added many valu- 
able notes. ‘The late government marked its 


| sense of his literary merits by granting him a 


pension of 200/. a year. 


SIMON ANSLEY O'FERRALL. 


Having spent two years travelling through 
America, a winter in Paris, and some time 
| rambling through France, he returned to Eng- 
land, and was then (May 1831) much pressed 
to publish his letters. It was just at this time 
that Mrs. Trollope’s work on America made its 
appearance; and the publisher having seen one 
|of Mr. O'Ferrall’s letters in the hands of a 
literary friend, quickly remarked, that it con- 
tradicted some of that lady's opinions, and men- 
tioned circumstances which seemed to account 
for the severity of her remarks. In this way 
Mr. O’Ferrall was encouraged to prepare his 
letters for the press; and thus appeared, in 
1832,“A Ramble of Six Thousand Miles through 
the United States of America.” Being now 
engaged, with all the natural ardour of his con- 
stitution, in the study of the law, he could not 
spare much time to extend the various matter 
collected in his letters. Many of those who 
afterwards listened with pleasure in society to 
his animated description of men and manners 
in America, have regretted that he had not 
given in his work more of those amusing details 
of which he evidently possessed so large a fund. 
But profound statistical views, and lucid and 
eloquent vindication of the rights of the native 
Indians, formed the higher ground on which 
his mind preferred to dwell. He meant not to 
make a popular book, and was indifferent to 
mere literary fame. ‘Ihe interest he took in 
the condition of the native Indians had induced 
| him to travel 300 miles through their villages, 
| in order to make himself acquainted with their 
| character and habits, and he poured freely into 
|his pages all he had learned respecting their 
position and prospects. 

In 1835 he published a pamphlet on Bulwer's 
“ England and the English,” controverting some 
of its law and politics. 

Upon being called to the English bar, he fol- 
lowed the bent of his own mind in prosecuting 
still deeper researches into the philosophy of 
the law, and published in 1837 the fruits of his 
extensive reading and keen reflection in his 
large work entitled, ** An Exposition of the Law 
of Parliament, as it relates to the Power and 
Privileges of the Commons’ House.” This 
monument of legal learning won for him an 
early reputation in his profession ; and amongst 





}other high eulogiums pronounced upon the 


works were the written approbation of two suc- 
cessive Speakers of the House of Commons. 
In the same year he published, in a smaller 
work, his “ Question of Privilege, raised by the 
decision in the case of Stockdale v. Hansard.” 





Of the importance attached to his treatment of 
this question it is sufficient to say, that the then 


mans for protection against his escort. Be- | literary men who have died during this year, | solicitor-general (Wilde) frequently protited by 
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his advice and assistance in the conduct of the The Medical Profession seems to be getting into 
debate on that case. ; a grand ferment about the proposed bill for 
In 1838 Mr. O’Ferrall published his “ Argu- | regulating it. That 30,000 practitioners can- 
ments on the Law of the Duel,” in which he | not agree in one opinion is not so strange; but 
pointed out, as has been since proved, the in- | that so many opinions should be so fiercely 
sufficiency of any existing law to suppress duel- | maintained is a curious phenomenon. It is a 
ling, and the inutility as well as injustice of | fact, however, that medical disputes are gene- 
trying a duellist by law directed against trea- | rally carried on with greater vehemence than 
cherous and wilful murder. <A second edition {any other; and even polemical must, in our 
of the latter work was published in 1840. It | day, yield to them the palm of strong language. 
was about this time that he commenced a larger | Andyet the profession itself is perhaps the kind- 
work, on “ Allegiance as a Branch of the Law | liest, the most humane, and the most liberal in 
of Nations,” which, though finished, is still in | existence. 
manuscript, for declining health from that time | Improved Omnibus.—An improvement in the 
began to interfere with avocations too closely | mode of egress to and from this carriage, now 
pursued, and prevented his being able to con- | so general in London use, has been patented 
duct it through the press. | bya Mr. Hayman, anda model shewn. Instead 
This work, with some shorter sketches,—re- | of the steps coming down directly behind from 
miniscences of travel, and essays.—are amongst | the door, their place is supplied by a platform 
his unpublished papers, all alike marked by | railed off, and protected in the rear, whilst the 
that acute and searching spirit of observation, | steps are placed laterally towards the side pave- 
and that deep and fervent love of truth and | ment. There are other amendments of form, 
justice, which were the marked features of his | and the whole appears to be very ingeniously 
elevated and single-minded character, devised. 
——————_ — : —— | The fine weather is making Lord’s cricket- 
VARIETIES. : ground quite an Indo-fashionable resort ; and 
The Royal Exchange.— The opening of the | General Thumb’s carriage, horses, and servants, 
Royal Exchange appears to be most unaccount- | are certes unique. 
ably and vexatiously delayed. Thatabuilding| Jstrian Dwarf. — The Venetian journals de- 
so desirable and essential to the great com- | scribe a dwarf born in Istria, and now 21 years 
mercial interests of the greatest trading city in| of age. He is 2 feet 8 inches high, and weighs 
the world should be kept in abeyance, as if! less than 24lbs. He is well proportioned, and 
there were not an unemployed workman to be | agreeable in form and face, with a fine head 
found in all London ; that the fine weather for | and excellent intellect, being master of several 
completing such works should be suffered to | languages besides his own. We shall probably 
pass away; and that all the inconveniences | have a visit from him. 
endured so long by our merchants and those | — - oe ——— = 
who crowd from foreign parts, should be unne- LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
cessarily protracted, is one of those inexplicable} Zp the Press.— Recollections of Cadiz during the 
things in our public doings which sorely perplex | memorable Siege of 1810, 1811, and 1812, with Anec- 
the uninitiated. There is, we believe, no failure | tes, &c., by M. D. O'Meara, Esq., Chief of the Com~ 
f Senda ~~ thare.are, thowcntile of hadda te be missariat at Cadiz, &c.— The Corsican, and other 
of funds Tales, by the Author of ‘‘ Horace Vernon.”— Pope’s 
had ; and why the Ruyal Exchange should pro- | Yearly Journal of Trade for 1845. 
ceed at a snail’s pace instead of railway speed, | LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
is the wonder of London. We trust the re-| Dy. Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind, Vol. 4, 
proach, so unbusiness-like and discreditable, | 8vo, 18s.—English Poetry. First Book, for Use in the 
will be removed within a very few weeks, as it | —— — pee ee on it sy tbe 
. : . s.—My Churchyard, by a Pastor, 12mo, 3s. 6d,—Jeru- 
ought to be, and an edifice of splendour befitting salem the Centre and Joy of the whole Earth, by W. 
the capital be seen in full and rich activity. —_| Cresson, 2d edit. 12mo, 3s. bd.— Protestant Missions 
Disposition of National Statuary. — There is = Bengal —. by J. = bee eae 4 _ — 
. , 2mo, 5s. ~The Providence of God displayed, by the 
some talk of a eaggestion by Mr. Barry (a man Rev. J. Young, 12mo, 5s, 6d¢,— Heard’s Etymological 
of such pre-eminent genius that every sugges- | French Dictionary, sq. 2s. 6d.—The Pulpit Cyclo- 
tion from him must command respect), that pais, Vel. TY. (ocenpioting te Aer yee 5s. 6d. 
in W i —The Alphabet, and other Philological Papers, 
many of ~ a wukte as Panag sa T. H. Key, post 8vo, Ts. Gd.--The Physical aud Medi- 
Abbey and St. Paul's, as well as others | 02) Management of Children. by E. A. Cory, M.D., 
which may be hereafter required in honour of | 5th edit. fep. 3s. 6¢.—Dr. Wordsworth’s —— 
i i it. L2mo, 3s. 6d. cl.—The Use of the Globes 
great characters, should be disposed of in a Laer new edit. ; - . 
. ‘ y J. Rorke, 18mo, 2s.— Imprisonment for Debt Act, 
suitable part of the new Houses of Parliament. with Notes and Index, by Wells, 12mo, 2s. sd. — Se- 
Not having seen any plan, we are not aware of | quential System of Musical Notation, by A. Wall- 
the capabilities offered for this object ; but sup- bridge, me mm, ge in state, by Hq A. 
* . ram, Parts 3 and 4, 12mo, 2*.; Master’s copy, 3s.— 
posing them to be perfectly sufficient (as {hey Memorial ofN. E. Parker, by 8. W. Rix, 2d edit, 12mo, 
undoubtedly are, or Mr. B. would not have | 9, _ ‘The Ocean- Tribute: Thoughts in Prose and 
entertained the design), we would humbly offer | Verse, os Rev. i Lame, 12mo, 3s. 4.—Iustte- 
«ae ‘ ati . | tions of the Recent Conchology of Great Britain an 
an opinion, that ih grand wager aig. a Ireland, by Capt. T. Brown, 4to, 3/. 3s.—A Voice from 
voted solely to the reception of such grateful | North Africa, by N. Davies. fep. 4s.—The Free Lance: 
memorials of our immortal countrymen, would | a aes Deas: by D. M‘Carthy, 3s. post 8vo, 
$ : riate and impressive | l/. lls. 6¢.—The Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental 
-” “pony rer int co with any other pur. | Perennials, by Mrs. Loudon, Vol. II. 4to, 24. 4s.—The 
than If they were mixed up y I Blind Man and his Guide: a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
pose or feeling whatever. | 12. Ils. 6d.—Lachryma Ecclesia, by the Rev. G. 
Monument to the late Rev. Rowland Hill. — At | he} we ben . 5s. - The — ——a of a 
. T in the Bankrupt Court, by S. C. Horry, 12mo, 4s.—New 
2 nen meeting held on Tuesday at the Bankrupt and Insolvent Act, 7 and 8 Victoria, by 
Chapel in the Surrey Road, so long the scene | R. Charnock,12mo, 2s. 6d. 
of the (sometimes eccentric) eloquence and — ee di 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE MARINERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

For Insurances on the Lives of Mariners, whether of 
the Royal or Mercantile Navy; Members of the Coast- 
Guard; Fishermen, Pilots, or Boatmen; of Military Men 
and Civilians proceeding to any part of the Globe; and 
Individuals of every Class in Society resident on shore, 
Trustees, 
Admiral Sir Philip Henderson Durham, G.C.B. 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Hall Gage, G.C.H. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. Capt. Lord Viscount Ingestre, R.N., 
C.3., MP. 


Capt. Thos. Dickinson, R.N. 

Philip Baker, Esq. 

Joseph Bishop, Esq. 

George Lee, Esq. Esq. 

George Mann, Esq. Johu Wills, Esq. 
Auditors—Donald M‘Rae, Esq. ; B. Fooks, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank of England ; Commercial Bank. 

Physicion—Sir James Eglinton Anderson, M.D., 
M.R.L.A., 11 New Burlington Street. 
Surgeon—Charles Ilderton Croft, Esq., 22 Laurence 
Pountney Lane. 

Solicitor—John Hayward, Esq., 2 Adelaide Place, Lon- 

don Bridge; and Dagtford, Kent. 


Sir George Rich. 
John Warrick, Esq. 
Edmund Turner Watts, 


The Policies granted by this Company cover voyages of every de- 
scription and service in every part of the globe. The Premiums for 
Life Policies, with permission to go any and every where without for- 
feiture, are lower than have ever hitherto been taken for such general 
risks. 

Deferred Annuities to Mariners at very moderate Premiums. 

The Premiums for all veneral Assurances are based upon a new 
adjusted Table of Mortality. 

Ten per Cent of the Profits applied in making provision for Des- 
titute and Disabled Mariners. 

JOHN DAWSON, Resident-Manager. 
Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 
The Company is ready to receive applications for Agencies from 
individuals pectahility, influence. and activity, resident in the 
principal sea-ports and market-towns of the United Kingdom. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. ix. 








Half-credit Rates of Premiuyt. — Persons assured according to these 
rates are allowed credit (without security) for half the amount of the 
first seven annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate ot 
five per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the principal 
at any time, or having the amount PP mare gy the sum assured 
when the policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally re- 
quired for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders have the 
same security for the payment of their claims, whenever death may 
happen, as if they paid double the amount of premium, which would 
be char; F assurances effected in the usual way. 


Extract from the Half-credit Rates of Premium :— 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Tcrm of Life. 





| Half Premium for |Whole Premium after | 


Age. Seven Years. } Seven Years. 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
HENDRIE'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
a SOAP. so long celeb d for imp’ retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
romenlan an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 
A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 4 
HeEnprtr’s Paxsexvative Toorm-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound an 
healthy condition, is ding! ble to the mouth, and divest- 








ever humane efforts of this respected divine, it 
was resolved, in honour of ne psa bas erect {This table shews the time which a elock or watch 
near the spot a large school -house, w erein to} " should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
give the children a sound, liberal, and Christian 1844. ho m8. 1844. 

education, and also two large infant-schools, ane. ™ - 7 2 Ps Sept.4 . . 

one of which to be in the Borough-road. Above | SP) - - 11 2) Ox8 ah 

600/. was subscribed on the occasion. 3:5 = 70! 


DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 








y 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. : : 
Hxnprin’s Moguiixe is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful perfume. A 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
wth where the Hair is tailing. 
Henpais’s Corp Crram or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
ee oe Scowkainc Drops, for removing greasy spots from 
Silks. Z 
Inpriiatx MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 
USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and | 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and 


POMPANY. 
com Capital 200,0002., in 2,000 Shares. 
Directors. 
rd Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. Gideon Pg ee 
a abert water Esq. | Charles E. Mang! 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Richard Onslow, Esq. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. William Walker, Fx. 
Secretary—E. Ryley, Esq. 


The following are specimens of the premiums charged by this Com- 
pany for the assurance of 100/. 





i a a aa a” a a an ae ae 
Au. Prem | £1103 | £207 | £2153 | £415 | £639 





This Company offers the of the of an ample 
subscribed capital—of permission to retain one-third of the premium 
in their own hands (the portion so retained, with interest upon it, 
being deducted from the as when it becomes aclaim),—of ascend- 
ing, descer nding, and other scales of p and 
in the profits at the end of every 7 ave years. 

To EMIGRANTS to the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, assured 
for the whole ot life, this Company offer the permission to proceed to, 
and reside in, any of those colonies without extra premium, and t 
pay their premiums there. For residence in New Zealand, a mode 
rate extra premium is chi 

In SYDNEY, a 
settlements — Bankers in the colony, The BANK of AUSTRAL. 
ASIA (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835), No 2 Moorgate Street, 


ANNUITIES. 
Annuitants Vga ote in the — of the Company, and ee 
a rate of annuity m more ourable than can be grant 
Company makin, rg yepmorvedin wholly in Baslend. The Dommpany 
is enabled securely to grant these favourable terms from the advane 





tage it —" of investing a portion of its funds at a high rate of | with any other known material. 


int 
INDIA, 

Tables of Premiums for Assurances on the lives of officers engaged 
in civil, or in naval or military service in the EAST INDIES and 
CHINA, may be seen at the Oifices of the Company. 

Agents in India. 

- - Messrs. Boyd, Beeby, and Co. 

- - Messrs. Line Ca. 

y - + Messrs. Skinner and C 

Ceylon - - + Messrs. Ackland, Boyd, and Co, 


‘ospectuses and full particulars may be had at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 126 Bishopsgate Street, corner of Cornhill, 


Calcutta 





IFTY POUNDS REWARD.—T i. hain 
substance obtained by pressure from the crude Cocoa-Nut 

Oil is an essential ingredient in the PATENT COMPOSITE. CAN- 
DLES; and as Epwarp Price and Co, hold the Patents for this pro. 
CESS, and grant no licenses under them, it follows either that the 
imitation Composite Candles are en’ erent from the Patent 
ones, or that the imitators are infringing the Patents. The first is 
generally the case; but to protect themselves against the possibility 
of the other, Epwarp Price and Co. hereby engage to pay a reward 
of Fifty Pounds to any workman, or other person, who may give 
such ee —‘ parties press pressing Cocoa-Nut Oil as shall 
lead to their convic' victlon. ‘he name of the informant will be kept 
strictly secret, and he need not take a prominent part in the proceed- 
ings ; ‘as all that Epwarp Price and Co. require is the first clue to 
the discovery of the i infriugers, neg ee will then follow up for 


is is rt 1 in every news- 

paper of any circulation in the United Kin 
The Candles are now se well known to t public, that it is hardly 
necessary to state here that they burn more brilliantly than the best 
wax, and give so large an amount of light as to be cheaper, ey 
this into account, than the commonest Tallow A ange They may 
be had of most of the Deal e kingdoms 3 
but purchasers must insist on being supplied with “ Price’ 8 Parexr 
Caxpi.ps,” thereon they are liable to be deceived with some of the 
imitations, all called, like the real ones, “ Composite.” Those — 
— in the trade who do me yet “ng them for sale, are informed 











can pure! 
Set Ceara rk —— large or small, at the wholesale 
ind that allow made in an increasing ratio to parties 
taking % the amount of tof 50Le 1002, 150/., or 2001. at a time; anda 
very allowance indeed to parties taking so large a quantity as 
to enable them to become wholesale agents for an pons a district. 


Belmont, Vauxhall, Jul 24, 1844. 





J DE T’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
. OPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
auLATION ot CHRONOMETERs, CLOC ae and ae 
Neither previous of ac- 
quaintance with vesctical astronomy, are "required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 24inches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther, Price Two Guineas each, 


Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 


and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 





Sold at 35 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, London. 





Removed from Birmingham to 19 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, London, 


Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d.; free 
by post, Ss. 6d. 


HE SILENT FRIU.ND on NERVOUS 
DEBILITY and CONSETT EON ARs WEAKNESS. With 
Observations on Marriage, &c. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Sur- 
London. Published by the Authors, and sold at their resi- 

1 P. tere gro! Row, nore The Cor rdial 


in all 
Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, ‘Asthina, and Consump- 
tion are gradually and a removed by its use, and — 
Whole system restored to a healthy state of organisation. Sold i 
pottles, | price 11s, and Son Perry's Purifying Specific Pills have long 
been used as the most certain remedy for Scorbutic —— ot 
oa dente description, E.:uptions of the Skin, Pimples 





Face, an 


on 
disagreeable attections, ay result of an ran impure state of the | 


pod qhee Pills are ree from mercury and other dele- 
ugs, and may taken with — —- interterence 

without ae Baad business, and © to, Ee al Meal, 
we Sold j in boxes, at 26, 9d., ‘4s, 64. Ga., and Lin Medi- 


ci 


ANNUITY | 


“ot i | 
Board of Directors, and Agents in all the ee ipal | 


| SeatD WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


5 WENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 
tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their pecu- 
liar patented process, by which the most elaborate Designs in enriched 
Carvings are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable connois- 
seurs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hitherto been 
placed beyond their reach in c i of the cost and 
Vittieulte ‘of getting them executed in this country 
This diminution in price for solid and Surailec Decorations, has 
perp pene a purer feeling (from its extensive app plication) for the Fm- 
aie inents ofCathedeale, Chavo hes and Chape » and gen yr yd 
in the Gothic, erragganrin French, or Italian styles; and t 
| prietors beg to ¢ attention to the new Churches at 4 5 
and Wilton Place, ‘Knightsbridge, as examples of the character and 
ettect of these productions. 
Amongst the advantages of this new art, is the power of realising 
the most delicate and elaborate designs of the Artists with the most 
| pertect fidelity, and also of executing their most complicated and rich 
designs at a price little beyond | that of the plainest works. 
Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en 
oe fitting up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedra!, Church, or 
’ ansion. 





O ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, and 
BUILDERS.—PATENT METALLIC SAND CEMENT.— 
The proprietors of the Patent Metallic Sand, after ten years’ expe- 
rience of its merits, confidently recommend it to the attention of 
Engineers and Architects as a valuable material in all works w 
hydraulic cements are necessary, and great strength is required. 
; From the chemical properties ot the Metallic Sand, it forms, when 
mixed with blue lias lime, a metallic cement of great strength and 
density; the iron, which is one of its principal constituents, combin- 
ing with the bed in which it is deposited, and communicating to it 
| @ greater degree of hardness than can be obtained ot admixture 
Concrete and moriar in which 
the Metallic Sand has been used, are more durable vagy any other, 
continuing to indurate with time, and not being affected by damp, 
otherwise than increasing in hardness from the oxydisation which is 
thereby occasioned. Employed as a cement to turn water from 
brick-work in tunnels, sewers, and other under-ground works, the 
Metallic Sand is found ey and, from its eminent adhesive qua- 
lities, to form a more solid a body in ’ 
the brick-work, than any other cement at present known; and in all 
cases the Metallic Sand is found the best substitute for pozzolano that 
has ever been presented to the public. As an external stucco, the 
Metallic Cement assumes a rich stone-colour without the aid of paint 
or tint of any kind, does not vegetate, and is entirely free from cracks 
and blisters, and continues to improve, both in appearance and dura- 
bility, by exposure to the weather. The egy refer with con- 
idence to works in which the Metallic Sand h n extensively 
employed as concrete and mortar, viz, at the Ne Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the foundations of which were entirely formed of the Metallic 
Concrete; the principal tunnels on the Birmingham line of railway, 
and other important buildings, which are more particularly referred 
to in the > where also will be found references to very 
vcions which have been stuccoed with the Metallic 
Cement; sulk among the more recent may be named the new Gresham 
lub-house in King William Street. 

Further a will be given, and specimens shewn, on appli- 
cation to Mr. C, er, 4 New Broad Street; and at the Metallic 
ae pg Wharf, King’s Road, opposite Pratt Street, Camden New 

own. 
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ATENT METALLIC CAPSULES. — 

Cc vee RS of BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 

J. T. BETTS, Jun. and Co. will not be responsible for any 

BOTTLED BRANDY tomy is not protected against fraudulent 

substitution by the it acaiine Capsules, embossed with the 

words, “* BETTS’S pan ENT THYIELD BARS.” 

Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants in Towa 
and Couutry, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle, the Bottle included. 

‘The Patent Brandy is used in preference to Foreign at GUY’S, 
ST. GEORGE’S, and the ae Principal Hospitals throughout 
the Kingdom. i to THE SECURITY 
AFFORDED BY THE Par ane Merausc Carsuces. 








or of Palmer and Co., Sutton | 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


sp: EXPE > 
APTAIN WARNER'S EXPE RIMENT 
/ having bbe rise to a general desire for informatiou 

the Properties of the Explosive Compounds, at the ROYAL POL x - 
TECHNIC (INSTITUT ON the EXPERIMENTS (so highly in- 
teresting) are continued with perfect ts illustrative of DR. 
RYAN’> pepular LECTURE on EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS, 
every Afternoon, at Half-past Three o'Clock, and in the prsnings 
of Monday, Wednesday, and Fricay, at a Quarter before Nive 
o ge ‘The varied LECTURES of Professor BACHHOFFNER 

| dai YDUO-ELECTRIG MACHINE, LONGBOTTOM’S 
| ruysios¢ OPE. and other original and beautiful Optical Effects, 

&e. &e. 
Admission, One Shilling ; Schools, Half-price. 





, 
HE HONORARY COM M ITTEE of 
the HEPTAPRAMION PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, taking 
| fato consideration Mrs. PARKES'S peculiar case, and the short 
| time allowed her by Parliament for the disposal of her large Collec- 
| tion of Works of Art, are most anxious to obtain for her all the 
} nestly saltclt and support in their Ba yet and with that view, ear- 
) solicit the countenance and aid of every friend to the Art 
to join them without delay in the furtherance ‘and ac ‘complishment 
an object so desirable, and in every way so interestin, Any 
gentleman who may wish to receive Tickets for disposal will have 
the kindness to communicate the same to Edward Page, Esq., Necre- 
tary to the Honorary Committee, 22 Golden Square. 
August 25, 1814. 





> ny 
NDER the AUTHORITY of PARLIA- 
MENT.—On the 350th of SEPTEMBER 1844, the HEP- 
TAPRAMION (which is ~ last legalised Drawing for the Works 
of Art) will take place at the Bowyer Gallery, 22 Golden Square. 
Mrs. PARKES begs leave to ‘call the public yong to this scheme 
of 14,000 Tickets, at One Guinea each, for the dis) of 2,100 
Prizes, of the value of 42,0001. Every Subscriber will be entitled to 
an Engraving of the value of his subscription, and a chance of the 
Prizes gratis. A special Act of Parliament has made this ; on 
legal, — no such enn will ae permitted hereafter. The Public 
and Patri Art are tl arnestly entreated to lose no time, 
but at ohoe | to apply for Tickets at 2% Golden Square, as the drawing 





must take place on the 30th of September, 1844, 








British Associalion for the Adt t uf Science. 


HE FOURTEENTH MEETING of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE will commence in YORK, on THURSDAY MORNING, 
the 26th of September, 1844. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 


2 Duke Street, Adelphi, London, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCXLVIL. For or 18H. Price 2s. 6d, 


I. M. Louis Blane.—IL. A Night ven ‘the Banks of the Tennessee. 
—UlL. The Execution of Montrose.—IV. The Witchfinder. Part 1. 
—V. Natural History of Man.—VI, Poems by Coventry Patmore. 
—VII. Marston; or, the Memoirs of a Statesman, Part XII1.— 
VILL. It is no Fiction. IX. The Burns Festival.—X. Stavzas for 
the Burns Festival. ‘ 
William Blackw: ~ fer Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
and 2% Pall Mall, London. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST 
Contains the following interesting Articles :— 


1. Social women 1 ; or, the Rovings, Roamings, Motions, Locomotions, 
tions, Pouncings, Manceuvres, ¥ araudings, Great Lar- 
cenies, <a ss Larcenies, of Mr. and Mrs. Hawke and the 
Young Haw 
The eed “* "story of the Old Combination-Laws. By the 
Medical S| 
Conversations with the late W. Beckford, Esq., Author of 
“« Vathek.’ 
Reminiscences of the late King of Sweden. By a German Officer. 
es and Sete in the Life of a Gentleman on Half-Pay. 
well, Fsy., Author “ Stories of Waterloo.” 
“sbehen of Character—A Ca-sa in Connaught—The 
oe 
Stanzas to tire Mem of Burns, written for, and intended to 
have been sung at, the late @pstiyal. By Eliza Cook, 
The Taper on their Travels, By Mrs. Trollope. 
X. XI. XIL. 
A Spanish Criminal Case. 
The Refugee. By the Author of “ Peter Priggins.” 
. Account of a Sockety for the Encouragement of Hearts. By La- 
man Blanchar¢ 
. Revelations of ~~ and the Emperor. 
. Confessions of an Italian Innk 
Poems. By Coventry Patmore. ke. &e. 


ae std Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


By 
No. IV. 
Th 


Chapters 


O0O D’S MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d, 

Illustrated with Cuts in the “Comic Annual” style, contains— 
The continuation of “ Our Family,” a novel of domestic interest; by 
the Editor — Also, Camberwell Fair towards Midnight — Dallady the 
Negress—The Husk and the Grain, we. “a —An a Sonnet, 
by the late John Keats—A new Poem, by R. Menckton Milnes, Esq., 
M.P, — And other Articles, of diversified interest, by T. Hood, F. 0. 
Ward, Andrew Winter, Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, LL.D., Miss Law- 
rence, &c. 


London: Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand, and all Booksellers. 





With Ilinstrations by Leech and Alfred Crowquill, and 
a Portrait of Beau BRuMMELL, from an Original 
MINIATURE. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


B® TLEY’S MISCELLANY 
contains — 


THE FORTUNES QP THE SCATTERGOOD 
LILY. 


By ALBERT SMITH. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 


Chapter 29.—Vincent meets with some old friends, under unpleasant 
‘ circaimstances. 
Chapter 5U.—The Release and the Flight. 
Chapter 51.—Mrs. Chicksand and Clara Scattergood are each alarmed 
by an unexpected visitor. 


Choice Fruit; or, the Balanced ; Selwyn, Walpole, and Brummell, 

Account, by Hilary nypbane. with a Portrait of George Brum- 
by loc Liggins — Blood- mell, from an Original Minia- 

stained Conse Net Mt — ture, 

therhood of Crime—The G: A Few Pages from my Journal in 

Chaplain ; or a Dark Page from Greece, Turkey, and on the 

Life’s Volume. Danube, by C. F. Fynes Clin- 
The Legend ef the Lamp, by Wil- ton. 

liam Collier. A Lonely Night on the Feldberg. 
Baron Von Pfatlenber, , illustrated | The Physiology of London Lite — 

by Alfred Crowquill, with two Landon Fancies--The Fourth 

Portraits in Glyp hography. Siete of the Streets, 
Farewell, and think of me. + Murray, io pg ot 
The oy y of Delusion, by “ The W of Lo 

the Irish Whiskey Drinker. ie Man in Diflic ulties,, ‘by H.R. 
The Blue Spinster. 
The Creation, a fragment, by Thou art like the Lily's fragrant 

Ww. B. Bell, by H. B. K. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





HE DUBLIN UN IVERSITY 
MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
Abyssinia: the Mission to Shoa.—Carleton’s Traits and Stories: 
new edition.—Barbarous Rhymes on Barbarous Times. By Giles 
Dolittle.—Canova and his Works. Part I1., Conclusion.—Lord Eldon, 
—Major Lynch’s Journal of a Residence anne the Ghilzies in 
1859-40. Part 1.—The Palace of Wealth: a Vision.—The Nevilles 
of Garretstown: a Tale of 1760. Chapter IX. The Tutor, Chapter X 
An Evening at Aylmer Castle. Chapter XI. The Churchyard. 
Chapter X11. A Funeral and a Faction. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. London: W.S,Orr and Co., 
and all Booksellers, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











New Work by Captain Marryat. 
On Saturday next, in ¢ vols. fep. 8vo, price 12s cloth, 
HE SETLLERS in CANADA. 
Written tor Young People. 
By Capt. MARRYAT, C.B. 
By the same Author, recently published, 
MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck of 
the Pacific. 3 vols, fep. Svo, with numerous illustrations, 2%. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





The following Periodical Works, for September 1844, will 
be published by CHARLES KNIGHT anv CO. 


LD ENGLAND. Part IX., with a Co- 
loured Engraving of the Monument of Sir Francis Vere, in 
Westminster Abbey, price 1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers at 3d. The Coloured Engraving as a SurpPLEMENTARY 
Numaer, price 6d. 


The PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK, 
Part IX., with a Coloured Map, price Is. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers at 3d. The Coloured Map, and a sheet of 
Letter-press descrintive of the Geography of the Holy Land, as a 
Supptementary Numper, price 6d. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE, 


XLIV. of the New Series, price 6d. 


The PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 
MATED NATURE. Part XXI., price ls. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers, price 3d. 

OUR 


The LIBRARY for the TIMES, 
INDIAN EMPIRE. ByC.MacFarcane. Vol.II., Part IIL, price 
2+. 6d. The volume bound in cloth, price 8s. ° This Volume com- 
pletes the Work. 


The COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to 
SHAKSPERE;; being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cownen Cranks. Part V. 
The Concordance will appear Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown 
each; the whole to be completed in 18 Parts, of uniform size with 
C, Knrenrt’s * Pictorial Edition.” 

22 Ludgate Street, August 27, 1844. 


Part 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
On Sep 2d will be published, 
ROFESSOR ANSTED'S GEOLOGY, 


7 Part VILL., price 5s., completing the Work in T'wo Volumes 
8vo, price 21. 2s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of BAPTISMAL 





FONTS, Part VIII, price 2s. 6d., completing the Work in One 
Volume 8vo., price 1/, la. 


3. 
PROFESSOR QWEN’S HISTORY of 
foapee hn sae MAMMALIA, Part V., price 2s. 6d. 8vo, or 


4. 
INSTRUMENTA ECCLESIASTICA. 
or by the Camenitpcs Campren Socizry. Part IIl., price 


MR. HEWITSON’S COLOURED IL- 
LUSTRATIONS of the EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS, with Descrip- 
tions of the Eggs and Nests. Part XV., price 2s. 6d. 

Shortly, 

The CHURCH RESTORERS. A Tale. 

By F. A. Pacxy, M.A., Hon. Sec. Cambridge Camden Society. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 4to, price 23s, 


AN DYCK and HIS CONTEMPO- 
RARIES, 

This Volume contains a Memoir of Van Dyck, with a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of his Etchings, and several original Letters of 
Rubens, Mytens. Honthorst, Gerbier, and ethers. Priuted from 
Documents in Her Majesty's State-Paper Office and the Office of 
Public Records. 

By WILLIAM HOOKHAM CARPENTER. 


London: printed for James Carpentcr, Old Bond Street. 





In 8vo, price 12s. 
NECDOTES of the ENGLISH LAN- 
7 GUAGE, chiefly regarding the Local Dialect of London and 
its Environs; whence it will appear that the Natives of the Metro- 
polis and its Vicinities have not corrupted the Language of their 
ncestors; in a Letter from Samuri Peace, Esq., F.S.A., &c. To 
which is added, a Sup t to “ Grose’s Provincial Glossary.” The 
Third Fdition, enlarged and corrected. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. &c. &c. 


London: J. B. Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street. 


In 1 vol. fep. Svo, price 5s. cloth, 


ACHRYMZ ECCLESIZ: the Anglican 
Reformed Church and her Clergy in the Days of their Desti- 
tution and Suffering during the Great Rebellion in h 
Century. 
By the Rev. GEORGE WYATT, LL.B., F.S.A. 
And Rector of Burghwallis, Doncaster. 


London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street, Portman Stzcct. 








8 New Burlington Street, Aug. 31, 1844, 
Mr, BENTLEY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY:-- 


N FY 


2: 
SOCIAL LIFE in ENGLAND and FRANCE. 


To which are now first added,—Remarks on Lord Orford's Let- 
ters—The Life of the Marquise du Deffand—The Life of Rachel 
Lady Russell—Fashionable Friends, a Comedy, 


By the Editor of * Tax Letrxas ov Mapame pu Devranv.” 
New Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, with a Portrait of the Author, 


i, 
The FREE LANCE. 
An Historical Romance. 
By D. M‘CARTHY, Esq., Author of ** Massaniello,” &e, 
3 vols. 
HI. 
DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JAMES HARRIS, 
FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 


Comprising Memoirs of bis Time from 1767 to 1809; and an Ac- 
count of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the 
Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; and his Special 
E:nbassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French Republic. 


Edited by his Gaanoson, the Tutmp Eart. 
2 vols, Svo, with Portrait, &c. 


Iv. 
The POPULAR MEMBER. 
By Mrs. GORE, 


Author of “ Mothers and Danghters,”” ** The Dowager,” ** The 
Ambassador's Wife,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


v. 
PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 


ConTseNTs : — 
p, + the Albi the Inquisiti 





P rg ° q' the Lollards, 
the Vaudois or Waldenses—Persecutions in France preceding the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1560-1572—Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew—Persecutions in the Cevennes, and in the Eighteenth aud 
Nineteenth Centuries. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
vi. 
The JILT. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ The Marrying Man,”’ ‘* Cousin Geoffery,” &c- 
3 vols, 


VIL. 
Volumes III, and IV, of MISS COSTELLO'S 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 


With numerous Portraits. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, Aug. 31. 
COLBURN’S NEW 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
PUBLICATIONS. 


to her Majesty. 
M* 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


1, ARTHUR ARUNDEL. A Tale of the 
English Revolution. By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” 
&c. (Immediately.) 


REVELATIONS of RUSSIA and the 
EMPEROR. 
Mr. DISRAELI’S CONINGSBY. Third 
Edition. 
A WINTER in ITALY. By Mrs. Asuton 
Yarss. 
PARSONS and WIDOWS. By the Author 
of ** Peter Priggins.”” 
TOWNSEND'S MEMOIRS of the 
House of Commous. Vol. II, 
. Hon. G. S. SMYTHE’'S HISTORIC 
FANCIES. Second Edition. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S QUEENS of 
ENGLAND. Vol. VIL. 
. The MARCHIONESS of LONDON- 
DERRY’S TRAVELS. 
10. MEMOIRS of the BABYLONIAN 
PRINCESS, 
11. The VICTORY. By “The Old Sailor.” 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


Post 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 

H E AL P HA B E T; 

also, an Essay on Good, Better, Best, Well; and other 
Philological Papers. 

By THOMAS HEWITT KEY, 

Professor of Comp ive G » Uni ity College, London. 

London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





In demy 8vo, price 12s, 


E ° + or, = * 


Traces ot Travel brought Home “ from the East.” 
London: John Olivier, Publisher, 59 Pall Mall. 





: 3 vols. Svo, price 27. 2s. 
IFE of the REV. ANDREW BELL 
D.D. LL.D. F.A8.S. F.R.S.Ep. ‘ 
Prebendary of Westminster, &ud Master of Sherburn Hospital, 
urham. 
Comprising the History of the Rise and Progress of the System of 
Mutual Tuition. i 
The First Volume by ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq, P.L., LL.D, 
Edited by MRS. SOUTHEY. 
The Two Last by his Son, 
The REV. CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, B.A. 
Of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Perpetual Curate of Setmurthy, and Assistant Curate and Even 


Lecturer of Cockermouth. as 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, London; William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., No. VI. 
REEK PHILOSOPHY, 
Part Il, 
Being a Brief View of Greek Philosophy from Socrates to the 
Birth of Christ. 
Lately published, 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Part I. 
No. V. of the Series. 

*¢ Every person who reads these books will rise from their pe- 
rusal with the tone of his thoughts strengthened and improyed.""~ 
Literary Gacette, 

William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 


Being 


Mr. Hunter's New Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
Price 8s. Gd, the Second Part of 
N EW ILLUSTRATIONS of the LIFR, 
ae and WRITINGS of SHAKESPEARF: the 
By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, F.3.A. 
Also, price 3s. 6d., 

Part I., Containing Prolusions, Genealogical 
and ea Log the Family of Shakespeare, and other Faimilies 


London: J. B. Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
INDSOR in the OLDEN TIME, 
By JOHN STOUGHTON. 
Price Six Shillings, ornamental cloth boards. 
David Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, London; W. Willmore, Windsor, 





Now ready, and sent, free of postage, on application, 


CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS for the use of Schools and Families, including th 
Works published under the sanction of the Committee of Prive 
Council on Education, and issued by the Committee of General 
Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and adapted to the use of National and other 
Schools. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


VOCAL MUSIC, 
Under the Sanction of the Committee of General Literature and Edua 
tion appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knonledge, 
HE CLASS SINGING BOOK, 
for Schools and Families. 
By JOUN TURNER, Esq, 
Part II., containing Exercises, Trios, Rounds, Quartetts, &c. 
8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


Also, 

The SONGS and other Short Pieces, adapted 
to Music, in Parts I. and Il. of THE CLASS sINGING-BOOK, 
Price Threepence, 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Of whom may be had, 

The CLASS SINGING-BOOK, Part I., and 

the Eight Music Tables therein referred to. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
No. XII., post 8vo, Ys. 6d. 
OUTHEY’S LIVES of OLIVER CROM- 
WELL and JOHN BUNYAN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Prinling Office, Great New Street, Fetler Lane, in 
the City of London: and published hy William Armiger Scripps. of 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Han- 
over Square,in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand,in the precinel 
of the Savoy in the Strand, in the said County of Middlesex, on S&- 





turday, August 31, 1844 
Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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